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If  I  might  give  a  ihort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fail  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL '  AND  SOCIAL. 

MR  DISBAElFTt  MANCHESTER. 

One,  at  least,  of  oar  daily  contemporaries  has  called 
attention  to  the  excessive  boldness  of  the  lessee  of  Cre- 
morne  Gardens  in  opening  that  fashionable  place  of 
resort  in  an  Easter  week  that  falls  in  something  like 
winter-time.  As  great  recklessness,  at  any  rate,  has 
been  shown  by]the  enterprising  individuals  who  planned, 
at  the  Pomona  Gardens  in  Manchester,  a  more  ambi¬ 
tious  entertainment  than  Cremorne  could  boast  of. 
Wonderful  reports  were  circulated,  during  several 
weeks,  concerning  the  immense  preparations  that  were 
being  made  for  this  show.  Cheap  trains,  were,  on 
Easter  Tuesday,  to  run  into  Manchester  from  all 
parts  of  England,  and  everyone  who  wanted  some 
good  holiday  sport  for  next  to  nothing  was  to  be  con¬ 
veyed,  as  a  Conservative  working  man,  to  the  Pomona 
Gardens,  there,  amid  other  entertainments,  to  see  the 
greatest  political  acrobat  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  hear 
him  make  five  hundred  gracious  replies  to  five  hundred 
loyal  addresses  from  five  hundred  Conservative  asso* 
ciatious  in  Lancashire.  The  show  would  have  been  worth 
seeing,,  we  admit,  and,  even  in  the  humbler  proportions 
that  it  ultimately  assumed  and  without  the  .projected 
fireworks,  it  was  sufficiently  amusing.  But  we  suspect 
that  neither  the  Pomona  Gardens  performance,  nor  the 
great  meeting  that  followed  it  on  Wednesday  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  will  bring  much  profit  to  Mr  Disraeli 
or  to  tho  political  speculators  who  engaged  him.  The 
great  Tory  demonstration  in  Lancashire  has  come  and 
I  gone,  and  it  has  left  nothing  behind  it.  If,  as  the  Con¬ 
servatives  tell  us,  their  cause  is  growing  in  the  sometime 
centre  of  Radicalism,  its  growth  will  .not  be  hastened  by 
the  genial  sunshine  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  oratory.  If,  as  they 
also  tell  us,  their  cause  is  everywhere  gaining  ground,  it 
will  not  be  advanced  by  Mr  Disraeli’s  first  great  expeid- 
ment  oii  the  stump.  There  was  some  neatness  in  the 
s  01  addresses  that  he  delivered  in  the  Pomona  Gardens; 

®PGGch  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  was  an  utter  failure, 
ere  were,  doubtless,  two  chief  motives  for  Mr 
^Israeli  s  expedition  to  Manchester.  He  wanted  to 
nvo  4^’  fr  hosannahs  of  the  populace,  that  kingship 
^bat  is  conceded  to  him  of  necessity, 
in  ^  with  good  will,  by  the  majority  of  that  party 

Potpr  wanted,  also,  like  another 

MrPi  ®  fo  proclaim  a  new  crusade  against 

sarrilo^*^  other  Saracens  who  are  now  in 

strepf  ^  o<^cupation  of  the  holy  places  in  Downing- 
he  gaining  the  first  of  these  two  objects 

esnecijdlv  something.  A  Manchester  crowd, 

^  packed  one,  is  not  quite  repre- 
is  not  nni  ^  the  feeling  of  Great  Britain,  and  Lord  Derby 
^rd  Derlf  ^7  regarded  as  the  Tory  kingmaker ;  but 
peoDle  in  iw®  P?***®^®^®*  the  applause  of  30,000 
Rten  something,  and  both 

Disrnpii  XT*  noise  as  possible,  bestowed  upon 
sanction  l  l  now,  with  a  little  more 

and  the  fnfn  d  this  week,  as  the  Tory  chief 

ahowini?  fL  England.  But,  in  the  way  of 

t^e  Prfmiershin^h^*'^®/^  immedlat^y  obtaining 

columns  of  done  nothing  ftt  all.  The  six 

limes,  in  which  his  speeoh  reported. 


show  only  a  wonderful  piece  of  word-stringing,  in  which 
the  words  are  strung  together  without  any  of  the  orator’s 
customary  art.  Never  was  there  a  prophet  with  so 
empty  a  prophecy — never  an  apostle  with  so  threadbare 
a  gospel.  A  few  kicks  at  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
the  Nonconformists,  a  few  snarls  at  Mr  Gladstone 
and  the  Alabama  negooiators,  were  the  staple  of  his 
eloquence  :  the  rest  was  only  vapid  talk  about  the  Crown 
and  the  Constitution,  the  Peerage  and  tho  Church,  such 
as  any  school-boy  might  have  cribbed  from  an  old  file 
of  the  Standard.  Sir  Charles  Adderley’s  scheme  of 
sanitary  reform  is  the  only  legislative  project  that  Mr 
Disraeli  asks  the  Tories  to  fight  for,  and  he  proposed 
to  inscribe  on  the  Conservative  banner  the  old  parody 
on  Solomon’s  text,  Sanitas  santtaium — omnia  sanitas  / 
But,  for  a  definition  of  his  speech,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  original  reading.  It  was  vanity  of  vanities— all 
was  vanity.  He  went  down  to  Manchester  to  float  a 
new  and  big  balloon,  but,  somehow,  the  material  with 
which  he  inflated  it  was  too  heavy  to  raise  it  from  tho 
ground,  although  it  was  so  gaseous  that  a  pin-prick 
Avould  cause  the  whole  production  to  collapse. 

We  wish  we  could  write  more  seriously  about  Mr 
Disraeli’s  great  speech ;  but  really  there  is.  nothing 
serions  in  it.  We  are  forced  to  the  conviction  that 
Mr  Disraeli  himself  was  chaffing  his  audience,  or,  if  not 
his  audience,  the  institutions  that  he  undertook .  to 
defend.  He  talked  much  about  the  Crown;  but  the 
sum  of  all  his  talk  was  that  a  sovereign  is  useful  because 
when  he  is  old,  and  the  advisers  of  his  youth  are  dead, 
he  can  quote  to  a  new  generation  of  counsellors  the 
opinions  of  their  predecessors.  If  the  sovereign  knows 
shorthand,  or  has  a  very  good  memory,  this  apology 
may  have  some  force  as  regards  the  closing  years  of  a 
long  reign ;  but  it  implies  that,  for  all  but  the  closing 
years,  we  must  have  virtually  an  interregnum. 

Again,  when  Mr  Disraeli  passes  from  defence  of 
the  Crown  to  defence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
best  he  can  say  for  it  is  that  it  is  only  a  system  of 
life-peerages,  because  “  every  peer  is  a  peer  for  life,  as  he 
cannot  be  a  peer  after  his  death,  ’  and  that  it  is  a 
thoronghly  representative  system  because  every  peer 
represents,  upon  an  average,  the  20,000/.  a-year  that  he 
claims  as  his  own.  Neither  the  Crown  nor  the  Peerage 
are  likely  to  thank  Mr  Disraeli  for  such  apologies  as  these. 
But  the  Church  owes  him  still  less  in  the  way  of  gratitude. 
Church  and  State  ought  not  to  be  separated,  says  Mr 
Disraeli,  because  the  property  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  is  worth  from  80,000,000/.  to  90,000,000/. 

**  Bestricted  and  controlled  by  the  State,  so  powerful  a 
corporation  may  bo  only  fruitful  of  public^  advantage, 
but  it  becomes  a  great  question  what  might  be  the 
consequence  of  the  severance  of  the  controlling  tie 
between  these  two  bodies.  For  my  own  part,  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  favourable  to  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.”  We  agree  with  Mr  Dismoli  that  such 
a  wealthy  sect  as  the  Church,  disestablished  but  not 
disendowed,  would  become  very  mischievous  indeed  ; 
but,  if  the  tendemoy  of  the  Church  is  altogether 
mischievous,  save  under  State  control,  and  if  the  State 
has  a  right  to  control  the  use  of  its  wealth,  the  inference 
is  clear.  Let  |;ho  mischievous 

Churoh,  and  put  its  p-venues  to  a  really  good  use, 
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CANADA  AND  CONFEDERATION. 

Lectures  to  Yoaupf  Men’s  Christian  Associations  are 
not  generally  deserving  of  much  outside  attention.  But 
there  was  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Christian  Young 
Men’s  Association  at  Ottawa,  on  the  27th  of  February 
last,  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Provinces  of  Canada,  which  it  behoves  us  all  to 
ponder  well.  Mr  Howe  seized  the  occasion,  while  im¬ 
pressing  upon  his  audience  the  necessity  for  constant, 
unremitting  exertion,  to  raise  a  question  of  the  very 
highest  importance  in  British  politics — that  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
Pointing  out  that  the  population  of  the  whole  Dominion 
does  not  quite  amount  to  4,000,000,  while,  across  a 
frontier  3,000  miles  long,  it  is  face  to  face  with 
40,000,000  of  ambitious  and  aggressive  people,  and 
that,  as  five  emigrants  are  attracted  to  the  States  for 
the  one  that  settles  in  the  British  provinces,  the  dispro* 
portion  is  found,  at  the  end  of  every  decade,  to  be  more, 
and  more  to  the  disadvantage  of  Canada,  he  declared 
that,  “  in  no  country  he  had  ever  heard  or  read  of,  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  was  the  strain  on  the  mental 
and  bodily  powers  of  the  whole  population  greater  than 
it  was  in  this  Dominion.”  And  then  he  proceeded  to 
utilise  the  lessons  of  the  late  war  by  reminding  his 
hearers  that  the  German  successes  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  battles  against  the  trained  soldiers 
of  France  the  latter  were  greatly  outnumbered.  But, 
it  may  be  urged,”  continued  Mr  Howe,  “are  we  not 
a  part  of  the  great  Empire  upon  which  the  sun  never 
sets,  which  contains  300,000,000  of  people,  whose  wealth 
defies  estimate,  whose  army  is  perfect  in  discipline,  and 
whose  great  navy  dominates  the  sea.  What  have  we  to 
fear  when  such  an  Empire  protects  us  ?  This  was  our 
ancient  faith  and  proud  boast  under  every  trial.  In 
the  full  belief  that  they  were  British  subjects,  that  the 
allegiance  which  they  paid  to  the  Crown  of  England 
entitled  them  to  protection,  our  forefathers  helped  to 
conquer  and  organised  these  provinces.  But  of  late  new 
doctrines  have  been  propounded  in  the  mother  country. 

•  .  .  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching,”  Mr  Howe 

went  on  to  say,  “  when  Canadians  and  Englishmen  must 
have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  obligations  of  the 
future.  If  Imperial  policy  is  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
upon  the  faith  of  which  our  forefathers  settled  and  im¬ 
proved,  let  this  be  understood.  We  will  know  then 
what  to  do.  But  if  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  are 
to  rest  upon  the  future,  if  30,000,000  Britons  are  to 
hoard  their  rascal  counters  within  two  small  islands, 
gather  round  them  the  troops  and  war-ships  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  leave  4,000,000  Britons  to  face  40,000,000  and 
to  defend  a  frontier  of  3,000  miles,  then  let  us  know 
what  they  are  at,  and  our  future  policy  will  be  governed 
by  that  knowledge.” 

From  much  of  Mr  Howe’s  address  we  entirely  dissent, 
and  the  intemperate  tone  in  which  he,  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  allows  himself  to  indulge  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
But,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  in  which  the  Times 
replies  to  him  is  certainly  not  that  in  which  so  important 
a  question  ought  to  be  discussed  in  this  country.  The 
Times  seizes  on  Mr  Howe’s  complaint  concerning  the 
withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  Canada,  and  shows — a 
not  very  difficult  task,  Englishmen  being  judges — that 
Mr  Cardwell’s  policy  is  sound  ;  and  it  follows  this  up  by 
using  Mr  Howe’s  admission  that  “  neither  the  Crown, 
Parliament,  nor  people  of  England  have  yet  deliberately 
avowed  the  policy  of  dismemberment,”  to  ask  him  by 
what  right,  then,  does  he  impute  such  an  intention  to 
them.  Now,  we  protest  against  the  importation  of  this 
style  of  controversy  into  the  present  discussion.  For  not 
a  little  of  the  ill-feeling  against  us,  both  in  Ireland  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  Times  is  directly  responsible, 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  persist  in  a  tone  sure  to 
cause  bad  blood  between  us  and  our  Canadian  kinsmen 
also.  Our  contemporary  cannot  be  ignorant  that  a  very 
large  and  a  very  influential  party  among  us  does  in  fact 
regard  Canada  as  a  source  of  danger,  and  would  heartily 
rejoice  if  some  means  could  be  devised  of  severing  the 
connection  with  her  without  too  much  discredit.  And 
if  this  be  so,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  there  are  no 
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tion  involves  Canada  in  danger,  she  is  willing  fo  let  her 
go  if  she  chooses.  Mr  Howe’s  lecture  enables  as  to  see 
how  this  intimation  is  received  by  the  Canadians.  When 
a  Cabinet  Minister  cannot  speak  of  it  without  intern- 
perate  language,  we  can  judge  for  ourselves  in  what 
spirit  the  ordinary  population  regard  it.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at.  ^y  people  with  a  spark  of  self- 
respect  must  resent  being  told  that  their  connection  is 
not  valued.  The  real  significance  and  true  value  of 
Mr  Howe’s  address  is  that  it  furnishes  convincing 
evidence  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  relations  with  home,  and  it  compels  there¬ 
fore  the  discussion  of  the  colonial  question  with  a  view 
to  a  practical  solution. 

That  the  old,  or  parental  view  of  the  colonial  relation 
has  passed  away,  never  to  be  restored,  we  may  take  as 
settled.  This  country  has  not  the  means,  even  if  it  had 
the  will,  to  garrison  and  defend  its  colonies  all  over  the 
world.  Overburdened  as  we  are  with  ignorance,  pauper¬ 
ism,  and  debt,  our  own  protection  is  quite  as  much  as 
we  are  able  to  insure  single-handed.  But,  upon  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that  to  cast  off  our  colonies 
and  leave  them  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they  might 
is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  If  we  were 
capable  of  such  base  and  suicidal  folly,  we  should,  indeed, 
deserve  the  ruin  that  would  speedily  overtake  us.  The 
colonies  were  settled  by  our  fellow-subjects  in  undonbt- 
ing  confidence  that,  when  needed,  they  would  have  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  Empire  of  which  they  formed  part,  and 
Englishmen  must  be  strangely  altered  when  they  refuse- 
to  give  such  protection.  Even  were  there  a  possibility 
of  their  thinking  for  a  moment  of  I’efusing,  self-interest 
would  forbid.  In  an  interesting  paper  read  before  the 
Statistical  Society  a  week  or  two  ago  Mr  Hamilton 
showed  that  of  the  whole  of  our  exports  our  colonies 
and  dependencies  take  nearly  a  fourth,  and  that  while 
the  United  States,  the  greatest  of  our  foreign  cn8t<Mner8, 
consume  only  12s.  lOd.  per  head  of  our  produce,  the 
people  of  British  North  America  consume  151.  88.  per 
head.  In  other  words,  colonial  connection  represents 
important  annual  receipts,  which  its  disruption  would  dis¬ 
turb  or  destroy.  Looked  at  from  acommercial  pointof^ew 
alone,  therefore,  without  any  regard  to  the  field  it  offers 
for  emigration,  or  the  prestige  it  confers,  our  Coloma 
Empire  is  of  the  very  highest  .value.  But,  upon  t 
other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  even  now,  after  t 
withdrawal  of  so  many  garrisons,  it  entails  upon  ns  » 
heavy  naval  and  military  expenditure ;  that  its  lym? 
scattered  all  over  the  world  weakens  us  in  the  even  o 
war ;  and  that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  by  its 
exposes  us  to  quarrels  we  should  otherwise  , 

question  then  is,  how  to  continue  to  enjoy  the 
tages  of  our  colonial  system  while  diminishing  the 
advantages  to  a  minimum  ?  Now  it  is  clear,  as  we 
said,  that  this  country  has  not  the  ability  to  protec 
whole  Empire,  and,  if  she  had,  it  would  not  he 
our  overburdened  taxpayers  to  undertake  to  o  • 
Neither  would  it  be  for  the  true  interest  of  the  co  oni 
themselves  to  exempt  them  from  the  duty  of  oo“ 
buting  to  the  common  defence.  They 
great  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
we  have,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  bear  their  pw*  ®  ^ 

danger  and  the  expense.  Now  the 
militia  is  not  a  full  discharge  of  such  a  duty.  A 
in  the  first  place,  is  but  a  local  force,  and,  in  the 
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there  is  no  guarantee  for  its  efficiency.  Besides  main- 
injr  a  militia,  to  be  on  a  par  with  us,  the  colonies 
nffht  to  contribute  a  quota  to  the  army  and  navy.  But 
before  they  can  be  called  upon  for  such  a  sacrifice  as  this, 
.,  jg  gjear  tliat  they  must  have  some  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  administration  of  both  army  and  navy. 
Nor  is  it  merely  on  this  ground  that  their  right  to  such 
control  is  demonstrable.  At  present  they  may  any  day 
find  themselves  plunged  into  war,  about  a  matter  of  which 
they  have  never  heard,  by  the  decision  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  thousands  of  miles  away,  over  which  they  have 
not  the  slightest  check.  In  consequence  they  may  see 
themselves  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  invasion,  may 
witness  their  fields  wasted,  their  towns  bombarded  and 
destroyed,  and  their  sons  slaughtered,  and  yet  have  no 
means  of  hastening  peace.  Whether,  therefore,  we  regard 
the  interest  of  the  mother  country,  of  the  colonies,  or 
of  the  whole  Empire,  it  is  manifest  that  a  regular  con¬ 
federation  should  take  the  place  of  the  present  disjointed 
system.  A  confederation  of  all  our  colonies,  with  a 
imited  Parliament  sitting  in  London,  would  at  once  take 
its  place  at  the  head  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  would 
open  up  possibilities  of  improvement  now  undreamt  of. 
It  would  enable  ns  to  organise  an  army  commensurate 
with  the  demands  upon  it,  and  to  wield  the  whole  force 
of  the  Empire  with  a  single  eye  to  success.  It  would 
reUeve  us  here  at  home  of  responsibilities  that  now 
paralyse  us,  while  it  would  elevate  and  ennoble  colonial 
politics.  At  the  same  time  it  would  put  us  in  a  position 
to  establish  a  uniform  military  system  throughout  the 
whole  Empire,  and  to  provide  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
various  local  corps.  While  thus  relieving  us  from 
anxieties  and  burdens  that  are  now  weighing  us  down, 
it  would  so  immensely  add  to  our  resources  as  to  give 
us  a  commanding  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nations, 
and  would  thus  enable  us  to  lessen  the  frequency,  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings,  and  to  abridge  the  duration  of 
wars. 


THE  MARRIED  WOMEN’S  PROPERTY  ACT. 

When,  a  year  or  two  ago,  an  Act  was  carried  giving  a 
measure  of  relief  to  married  women  who  had  property, 
or  who  were  obliged  to  work  for  a  livelihood,  a  clause 
was  inserted  for  the  protection  of  men  against  debts 
contracted  by  their  wives  before  marriage.  According 
to  the  barbarous  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  the  legal 
personality  of  the  wife  was  submerged  iu  that  of  her 
husband,  and  consequently  the  actions  that,  but  for  the 
inarriage,  would  have  been  brought  against  her  were,  after 
the  raarriaj^,  brought  against  the  husband.  It  pleased 
the  Loids,  instead  of  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  this 
bigbly  irrational  doctrine,  simply  to  lop  off  a  few  of  the 
most  rotten  branches.  As,  however,  to  some  extent,  a 
married  woman’s  property  was  treated  under  the  Act  as 
er  own,  some  compensation,  as  it  was  called,  was 
emnded  for  men,  and  hence  by  the  Act  they  were 
re  >eved  from  the  debts  conti’aoted  by  the  wife  before 
marriage.  This  was  a  perfectly  reasonable  step,  only  it 
no  sp^ial  reference  to  the  Bill  for  giving  married 
property.  It  was  a  theory  of  the  lawyers 
debts  of  his  wdfe  con- 
ri  hf  ^  before  marriage  was  a  compensation  for  his 
?  ^  over  her  property  possessed  by  her  before 
course  it  would  have  been  very  unjust  to 
nn*  ®  to  take  his  wife’s  property  with- 

_  1.  bable  for  her  debts.  And  that  was  all  very 
had  property.  But  the  evil  thus  carefully 
6^  ed  against  was  almost  chimerical.  A  woman  who 
mnef  *1^^**^?  seldom  much  debt ;  a  woman  who  has 

rallir  I  ®ht  has  seldom  much  property.  Thus  it  gene- 
not  that  the  man  who  got  the  benefit  did 

off  th  harden,  but  that  one  man  carried 

the  K  J^oefit  without  the  burden,  and  another  bore 
Bonnr?  ”  ^^^hout  sharing  in  the  benefit.  The 
liabilif  would  have  been  to  limit  a  man’s 

aeed  amount  he  had  got  with  his  wife,  but  we 

never  ^  ^hat  a  principle  so  simple  and  just  could 
law  nf  occurred  to  the  wise  authors  of  the  common 
ngland.  It  is  this  principle,  however,  that  Mr 
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Staveley  Hill  now  asks  Parliament  to  sanction,  in  his  Bill 
to  amend  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act. 

Mr  Staveley  Hill  is  perfectly  right  in  asking  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  creditors,  who  may  at  present 
be  defrauded  by  the  marriage  of  a  rich  debtor ;  but  wo- 
cannot  help  noticing  the  contrast  between  the  prompt¬ 
ness  of  Mr  Hill  in  asking  redress  for  creditors,  with  tha 
extreme  slowness  of  Parliament  in  protecting  wives  from 
the  frauds  and  robberies  of  husbands.  For  tens  and* 
scores  of  years  the  cries  of  poor  women  ascended  up 
their  husbands  had  robbed  and  beaten  them,  and  stolen 
from  them  their  hard- won  earnings  ;  but  nobody  moved 
a  finger  for  them.  Not  a  voice  was  heard,  for  was  not 
the  common  law  the  product  of  the  matchless  wisdom  of 
our  incomparable  forefathers  ?  Might  it  not  have  been 
different,  if  women  had  had  a  voice  in  the  Government  ? 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  such  cruel  and  iniquitous 
spoliation  could  have  continued  year  after  year,  if 
members  of  Parliament  had  been  representatives  for 
women  as  well  as  for  men  ?  When  we  compare  the 
alacrity  of  Mr  Staveley  Hill,  on  behalf  of  creditors^ 
with  the  Bupineness  of  Parliament  when,  the  interests 
of  women  only  were  concerned,  we  can  form  a  tolerably 
fair  estimate  of  the  value  to  women  of  an  actual  share* 
in  government. 

Another  abuse  flowing  from  the  common-law  doc^ 
trine  was  noticed  in  a  very  able  letter  from  an  ex-Indiai& 
Judge  in  our  last  week’s  correspondence.  He  pointed 
out  that  under  the  practice  of  the  Divorce  Court  a 
husband  could  be  dragged  into  endless  expense,  without 
hindrance,  and  that  after  all,  when  the  suit  was  shown  to 
be  wholly  groundless,  the  injured  husband  must  pay  tho 
costs  of  both  sides.  The  mischief,  the  ruin  that  a, 
malicious  woman  could  inflict  by  means  of  this  law,  and 
with  the  help  of  an  unscrupulous  attorney,  is  fearful 
But  it  is  an  irresistible  consequence  of  the  common-law. 
doctrine.  If  marriage  operates,  with  some  insignificant 
exceptions,  as  a  felony,  as  a  forfeiture  of  a  womanV 
goods  and  chattels,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  she  can 
be  made  responsible  for  costs.  The  law  strips  her  of 
her  property,  and  could  not  stultify  itself  by  asking  her 
to  pay,  when  the  means  of  payment  had  been  with¬ 
drawn.  By  its  injustice  to  women,  the  law  has  deprived 
itself  of  the  power  of  doing  justice  to  men,  and,  with 
the  present  doctrine  of  law,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the 
iniquitous  practice  noticed  by  our  correspondent. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  much  better  for  Mr  Staveley 
Hill’s  present  attempt  to  be  dropped,  and  for  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  measure  to  be  introduced,  one  that  should  do 
justice  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  His  Bill  would 
merely  mend  one  small  crack,  while  the  whole  building 
requires  thorough  repair.  We  must  get  rid  of  tho  ' 
common-law  doctrine  altogether,  and  start  from  tho 
plain  and  simple  principle  that  marriage  ought  in  no  way 
to  affect  a  woman’s  property  or  liabilities  ;  and  that  she 
ought  to  be  liable  as  a.  feme  sole,  as  if  she  were  unmarried, 
except  for  what  we  may  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
partnership  debts.  The  opposite  principle  is  a  cloak  for 
every  species  of  injustice.  On  a  first  glance  there  is  a 
seeming  fairness  in  releasing  a  woman  from  liability  and 
giving  her  property  to  her  husband.  But  the  least  re¬ 
flection  will  show  that  it  is  only  seeming.  The  persons,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  too  earnestly  impressed, 
who  have  to  pay  for  a  woman’s  extravagance  are  just 
those  to  whom  their  wives  have  brought  nothing.  A 
woman  of  property  is  not  at  all  likely  to  have  much  debt. 
The  fairness  of  the  law  consists,  therefore,  in  being 
impartially  unjust;  it  enables  bad  husbands  to  rob  their 
wives,  and  permits  bad  wives  to  ruin  their  husbands. 
The  law  offers  a  positive  temptation  to  dishonesty.  A 
woman  steeped  in  debt,  if  she  can  but  catch  a  husband, 
emerges  from  the  altar  as  Christian  did  from  the  cross, 
leaving  his  load  of  debt  behind.  A  needy,  lazy  profligate 
has  but  to  cultivate  his  moustache  and  whe^Ie  a  silly 
woman  into  marriage  and  he  is  then  licensed  to  rob  her 
with  impunity.  To  make  one  of  these  cases  a  set-off  to 
the  other  is  an  amusing  example  of  puzzleheadedness, 
and  simply  means  that  the  law  ought  to  encourage  dis¬ 
honesty,  and  leave  well-meaning  people  to  the  help  q£ 
their  own  wits. 
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In  effect,  the  insult  was  contained  in  a  nnmhp 
injurious  phrases  which  have  been  circulating  • 
long  time  back  in  the  salons  and  cabarets  of  the  * 
metropolis,  and  which  the  Firjaro  was  at  pain«  2 
more  ferocity  than  fine  feeling,  to  combine  ^(1^ 
publish  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  Thus 
Mac^Iahon  was  represented  as  having  said  I 
believe  that  General  Trochu  was  an  honest 
pretty  significant  way  of  intimating  that  the  ealla  \ 
^farslial  was  no  longer  of  that  opinion.  A  still  st^ 
phrase  was  attributed  to  General  Changaruier,  who 
represented  to  have  spoken  of  General  Trochu  aa^ 
“  Tartufe  coiffe  du  casque  de  Mangin,”  a  way  of  calling 
man  a  hypocrite  and  sneak  which  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  Finallv 
the  Figaro  had  not  rested  content  with  appropriating  the 
contumelious  expressions  of  others,  but  had  chosen  to 
invent  some  new  and  original  pieces  of  vituperation  \?hich 
are  well  worthy  to  rank  with  the  choicest  bits  of  low 
abuse  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  columns  of  that* 
exemplary  print.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  unfortunate 
affair  of  Buzenval  on  the  19th  of  January  of  last  year 
when  the  garrison  of  Paris  made  the  last  desperate 
endeavour  to  break  through  the  circle  of  fire  and  iron 
by  which  they  were  imprisoned,  the  Figaro  chose  to  re¬ 
present  the  failure  of  the  attempt  as  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  resolution  on  the  part  of  General  Trochu  to 
get  as  mnny  of  the  National  Guards  massacred  as  could 
be  enticed  within  range  of  the  Prussian  barricades  and 
batteries.  Not  content  with  making  this  handsome 
statement,  the  Figaro  proceeded  to  compare  Greneral 
Trochu  to  Dumollard  and  Troppraan  for  his  alleged 
policy  of  wholesale  assassination.  With  regard  to  these 
insults,  the  jury  have  decided  that  the  defendants  were 
guilty  of  the  ofieiice  charged,  and  MM.  de  Villemessant 
and  Vitu  have  been  accordingly  condemned  to  pay  fines 
of  3,000  francs  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  month. 
When  'we  come,  however,  to  the  so-called  libels,  we  find 
that  the  jury  have  absolved  the  defendants  from  all 
criminality.  *As  the  libels  are  infinitely  more  serious 
and  important  than  the  mere  abusive  language.  General 
Trochu  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has 
appealed  against  the  damaging  attacks  of  an  assailant, 
and  gets  for  his  only  satisfaction  a  mild  reproof  to  his 
antagonist  for  not  having  told  the  truth  in  cboioer  lan¬ 
guage.  We  shall  endeavour  to  explain  succinctly  what 
w'ere  the  libels  in  question.  They  principally  amount  to 


While  the  gross  nature  of  the  evil  is  obvious,  there 
may  bo  some  hesitation  as  to  the  proper  remedy,  but  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  is  simply  to  abolish  the  common-law  doctrine, 
and  tlicreby  leave  a  woman  her  own  property,  and  make 
her  liable  for  her  own  debts.  The  law  had  better  not 
interfere,  but  ought  to  leave  the  settlement  of  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  property  to  the  ante-nuptial  contracts  of  the 
parties  concerned.  This  we  think  preferable  to  any 
attempt  to  invent  anew  partnership  theory  for  marriage, 
because  it  would  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  for  men  in 
business  to  require  the  signatures  of  their  wives  to  their 
business  transactions ;  and  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to 
allow  the  husband  to  interfere  with  the  wife’s  property 
without  giving  tho  wife  an  equal  right  to  interfere  with 
lier  husband’s  property.  But  while  contending  for  the 
absolute  separation  in  la,w  of  the  husband’s  and  wife’s 
pecuniary  interests,  wo  are  far  from  supposing  that  such 
a  separation  is  either  desirable  or  possible  in  fact.  So 
far  as  tho  household  expenses  arc  concerned,  there  can 
be  practically  but  one  purse ;  and  so  long  as  husband 
and  Avifo  live  in  unity,  there  can  be  no  dispute  about 
money.  There  aro  just  two  conditions  requiring  con¬ 
sideration.  When  the  husband  and  wife  aro  on  good 
terms,  they  .are  a  law  unto  themselves  ;  they  make  such 
arrangements  as  suit  their  particular  idiosyncrasies.  As 
a  rule,  the  wife  is  beautifully  ignorant  of  business,  .and 
leaves  tho  whole  management  of  her  property  to  her 
husband,  and,  as  a  rule,  she  cpuld  not  have  a  better 
steward.  Sometimes  the  reverse  occurs,  and  a  husband 
who  hates  the  very  name  of  business  has  a  wife  capable 
of  sui)plying  his  deficiency.  Often  there  is  a  middle 
,cpnrsc,  where  the  wife  manages  one  part  of  the  pro¬ 
perly  and  the  husband  another  part.  All  questions 
of  the  kind  arc  best  left  to  be  settled  by  the  parties. 
But  when  the  matrimonial  sea  is  disturbed  by  storms, 
and  the  two  rowers  do  not  pull  the  same  way,  the  law 
must  come  in  as  an  external  force.  If  husband  and 
wife  disagree,  and  it  is  only  when  they  disngree  that  the 
law  comes  into  operation,  it  is  just  as  unfair  to  tie  the 
wife  hand  and  foot  and  leave  lier  to  tho  mercy  of  her 
husband,  as  it  w’ould  be  to  tie  the  husband  in  a  sack  and 
let  his  wife  take  her  own  w’ay  with  him.  When  there 
is  a  quarrel,  the  best  thing  that  the  law  c.an  do  is  to  sec 
tlint  each  has  their  own,  and  that  one  gets  no  unfair 
advantago  over  the  other.  We  are,  indeed,  fur  from 
indulging  in  the  ami.able  sentiment  that  women  never 
abuse  their  husbands,  but  are  poor,  suffering  angels  who 
are  always  in  the  right.  It  is  true  that  men,  from  the 
mischievous,  idle  worship  of  which  they  are  the  victims, 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  selfish  and  insolent  than  women ; 
but  there  aro  not  a  few  women  able  to  pay  them  back 
in  their  own  coin.  What,  however,  wo  protest  against 
is  that  the  law  should  put  weapons  into  tho  hands  of  the 
stronger  and,  on  the  whole, more  wickedly  disposed  party; 
and  should  force  the  weaker  to  make  what  terms  they 
can.  If  the  law  secures  to  married  women  their  own 
projierty,  it  goes  as  far  as  it  can  safely  do ;  and  we  take 
tills  to  bo  a  much  better  as  well  as  simpler  w’ay,  than 
contriving  now  and  ingenious  arrangeinents,  which  are 
as  likely  to  create  new  injustice  as  to  remove  ancient 
wrongs. 


peror  at  Clialons  the  governorship  of  Paris,  awep  wg 
the  charge  with  the  most  fervent  vows  of  , 

in  Paris  he  excited  the  suspicions  of  every  friend  o 
Empire,  and  the  hopes  of  its  enemies,  by  the  more 


Empire,  and  the  hopes  of  its  enemies,  _ 
equivocal  manner  in  which  he  sought 
popularity  among  the  revolutionary  party  m  e 
lature  and  the  populace  ;  bow,  in  spite  of 
to  the  Empress,  “  on  the  faith  of  a  Breton^  a  Ca  ® 
a  soldier,”  he  not  only  recognised  the 
out  an  effort  on  behalf  of  his  Sovereign,  bu  ® 
became  the  President  of  the  insurrectionary 
ment  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  *  jjot 

defendants  of  the  Figaro  bad  secured  the  servi  ^ 
only  of  M.  Mathieu,  an  advocate  of  ^ngted 

!M.  Grand  perret,  who,  as  Procureur- General,  c 

the  prosecution  of  Prince  Pierre  ^  ,„ons  M- 

murder  of  Victor  Noir,  and  of  the  still  more  a 
Lachaud,  the  great  criminal  lawyer,  the 
of  the  French  criminal  bar.  It  can  ^  di<l 

the  oratory  of  these  practised  and  formidable  o 
not  serve  to  attenuate  the  imputed  „  orato'.'' 

Trocliu’s  offences.  More  efft'ctiial,  however, 
was  the  tesliinony  of  the  muneroiis  witnesses. 


THE  TROCHU  TRIAL. 

The  great  Trochu  trial,  which  for  nearly  a  week  has 
monopolised  tho  .  attention  of  the  Parisian  world,  has 
terminated  in  a  substantial  defeat  of  the  plaintiff.  General 
Trochu  had  accused  the  Figaro  of  libel  and  insult  used 
towards  him  in  tw’o  articles  in  that  journal  of  the  23rd 
and  27th  of  January,  signed  “Minos,”  and  written  by 
^r.  Vitu.  M.  de  Villemessant,  as  the  responsible  editor 
of  the  Figaro,  was  included  in  tho  indictment  occasioned 
by  the  bitter  invectives  of  “Minos.”  As,  however, 
M.  do  Villemessant  took  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
of  declaring  that  his  delight  at  the  attacks  on  General 
Trochu  was  so  great  that,  to  use  his  figurative  expres¬ 
sion,  in  reading  them  he  felt  as  if  he  was  drinking  milk, 
wo  may  suppose  that  his  equanimity  was  very  little 
surprised  by  being  included  in  the  accusation  by  the 
assailed  general. 


/■ . 
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of  the  faMen^Brn^ir^. 

testify  t 
remarks- 


forward  to 

7  in  the  accuracy  of  the  Figaro's  malevolent 
jg  in  fact,  widely  stated  that  the  diatribes 
«.hfoh^’a  in  the  newspaper  were  expreply  intended  to 
P“  ^  jort  of  “  agents  provocateurs,  in  compelling 
r  eral  Trochu  to  appeal  to  a  legal  tribunal,  and  thus  to 
'^rd  the  Bonapartists  an  opportunity  for  at  once  ex- 

™inff  a  renegade  and  for  relating  from  their  point  of 
Jtewtho  story  of  the  September  revolution  M.  Heoher, 
ex-Minister  of  State,  1^  Chevreau,  ex-Mimster  of  the 
Tnfpnor  M.  le  Comto  do  ^alikao,  ex-Mimster  of  War, 
M  Schneider,  ex-President  of  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
M  Pietri,  cx-Minister  of  Police,  and  a  number  of  similar 
Imperialik  celebrities  were,  accordingly,  seen  one  after 
ano^ier  to  enter  the  witness-box,  each  with  a  more 
daruaf^ing  story  than  his  predecessor  abont  the  way  in 
which  the  ex-Governor  of  Paris^  had  yiolated  his  trust 
and  forgotten  his  honour.  The  jbrors,  although  we  are 
not  aware  that  they  were  inspired  by  any  strong 
Bonapartist  leanings,  appear  to  have  been  convinced  by 
such  a  consensus  of  evidence,  and  have  in  consc(juence 
acauitted  MM.  de  Villemessant  and  Vitu  on  the  charge 
of  libel. 

Although  it  is  extremely  probable  that  General  Troebu 
was  very  far  from  displaying  the  active  zeal  that  might 
have  been  calculated  on  in  the  case  of  an  ardent  Impe¬ 
rialist,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  not 
more  of  negligence  than  of  bad  faith  in  Iiis  precipitate 
abandonment  of  the  Empire.  He  certainly  took  no  pre¬ 
cautions  against  the  occurrence  of  a  revolutionary  out 
break ;  nay,  some  of  his  measures  bear  the  most  decided 
look  of  a  design  to  further  the  insurrection  by  every 
means  in  his  power — for  instance,  the  recall  of  the  mu¬ 
tinous  Mobiles  of  Belleville  to  Paris  simultaneously 
with  the  removal  of  the  ultra-loyal  sergents-de-ville. 
He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  a  man  of  much 
resoluteness  of  character  ;  and,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  original  inclinations  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to 
which  he  had  sworn  allegiance,  bis  vacillation  was  equally 
unready  to  prevent  an  outbreak,  and  his  humane  disposi¬ 
tion  reluctant  to  shed  blood  in  the  moment  of  the  actnal 
insurrection.  Of  course  it  is  not  of  such  stuff  that  the 
soldier  of  an  unfortunate  and  unpopular  monarch  ought 
to  be  made,  and  it  is  difficult  to  excuse  the  ofldcial,  how¬ 
ever  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  commiserate  the  man. 
Leaving  questions  of  fidelity  or  treason  aside  for  the 
moment,  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  bis  country  if  General  Trochu  had  maintained  the 
established  Government  on  the  4th  of  September.  France 
would  not  have  been  at  the  same  time  thrown  into  chaos 
in  the  very  hour  of  her  supreme  danger,  and  the  Re- 
pcblic  would  not  now,  in  the  eyes  of  so  many,  have  to 
<livide  with  the  Empire  the  obloquy  of  a  disastrous  war. 
When  the  war  was  ended,  would  have  been  time  enough 
to  bring  the  Imperial  administration  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion.  By  precipitating  everything,  the  men 
of  the  4th  of  September,  ran  no  small  risk  of  compro¬ 
mising  everything.  As  it  was,  they  increased  in  an 
incalculable  degree  the  calamities  of  France. 


EDUCATION  FOR  MIDDLE-CLASS  GIRLS. 

The  advocates  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  are 
often  met  with  the  plea  that  women’s  interests  are  now 
so  well  looked  after  that  the  possession  of  political 
power  by  the  female  half  of  oar  population  is  not  only 
unnecessary  for  the  remedy  of  any  grievance  under 
^  ich  they  labour,  but  the  demand  for  it  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  ingratitude  towards  those 
®  unselfishly  zealous  in  their  cause.  Persons 
jv  0  rely  upon  this  argument  would  do  well  to  read  the 
report  of  the  Middle-class  Schools  Corporation.  It 
appears  by  that  report  that  a  sum  of  .5,000Z.  had  been 
Pfomised  towards  founding  a  school  for  girls,  by  persons 
do”  taming  strong  views  on  that  point.”  The  amonnt 
seeni  a  very  extravagant  one,  considering  that 
housand  pounds,  as  we  are  informed,  has  already 
con”  Cowper-street  school  for  boys.  The 

„  corporation,  however,  has  come  to  the 

c  usion  very  laudable  in  itself — that  greater  atten¬ 


tion  shall  be  paid  to  scientific  instruction;  and  for 
this,  and  other  purposes,  it  has  been  resolved  to  build  a 
ball  in  connection  with  the  school  capable  of  holding  a 
thonsand  persons.  This  will  cost  11,000L,  and,  in  order 
partly  to  cover  this  cost,  it  was  proposed  by  the  council, 
and  seemingly  adopted  without  a  word  of  remonstrance 
by  the  meeting,  that  the  money  raised  for  a  girls’  school 
should  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  defend  this  flagrant  act  oF 
injustice  by  the  allegation  that  the  consent  of  tho  donors 
was  obtained  before  the  money  was  diverted  from  tho 
object  towards  which  it  was  subscribed.  But  any  on© 
who  knows  bow  subscriptions  of  this  kind  aro  raised 
w'ill  also  know  bow  entirely  worthless  is  such  a  plea  as 
this.  The  merchants  and  bankers  and  others  who  con¬ 
tribute  these  funds  are  busy  people  who  repose  confidenco 
in  those  who  have  the  management  of  these  affairs,  that 
they  will  use  the  funds  which  they  have  to  administer  in 
the  best  possible  way.  If  they  were  told,  as  they  appear 
to  have  been,  that  the  girls  have  been  well  provided  for 
from  another  source,  and  that  what  they  have  given  will 
consequently  be  more  usefnll^  employed  on  tho  boys^ 
school,  they  would  not  inquire  into  tho  truth  of  this 
statement,  but  would  accept  it  uncballcnged.  Were  this 
even  not  so,  why  was  their  consent  asked  ? 

The  reply  to  this  question,  as  given  in  the  report,  is 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Datchelor  charity  have  applied 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  sanction  a  scheme  by 
which  tho  money  which  has  accrued  from  their  trust—- 
and  which  amounts,  we  believe,  to  about  30,000Z. — shall 
be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  school  for  middle-class  girls 
of  City  parents.  This  trust  is  one  of  many  that  arc 
scattered  over  tho  country.  In  tho  year  1726  Mrs 
Mary  Datchelor  bequeathed  premises  in  Threadneedlc- 
street,  then  called  the  Duteh  Coflfee  House,  first  to  her 
relatives,  and,  after  their  death,  to  what  aro  called 
“  charitable  ”  purposes.  The  sura  of  ten  pounds  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  clergyman  every  New  Year’s  day  for 
preaching  a  sermon  calling  attention  to  the  munificence 
of  the  testatrix.  Further  suras  of  four  pounds  and  three 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  to  tlio  sexton  and  clerk  respec¬ 
tively,  on  their  making  an  affidavit  •  that  all  of  Mrs 
Datchelor  that  remained  on  earth,  or  under  it,  was 
undisturbed  by  those  terrible  persons  who,  as  Hood  tells 
us,  will  not  let  a  body  be.”  Anyone  giving  information 
that  the  vault  had  been  opened  was  to  have  fifty  pounds 
as  a  reward.  After  these  objects  had  been  provided  for, 
and  the  vault  had  been  duly  repaired  and  embellished, 
twenty  pounds  was  to  bo  spent  every  year  in  apprenticing^ 
two  poor  children,  and  the  rest  to  bo  divided  among 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  no  one  person  being  allowed  to 
receive  more  than  one  pound.  Such  was  the  will  of 
Mrs  Mary  Datchelor.  It  is  interesting  as  a  sample  of 
the  testamentary  eccentricity  which  it  was  thought  meri¬ 
torious  to  indulge  in  a  century  or  two  ago.  Its  existence 
undisturbed  up  to  the  present  time  is  evidence  of  that 
rule  of  the  living  by  the  dead  against  which  we  are  only 
jnst  beginning  to  rebel.  The  growth  of  commercial 
prosperity  in  the  City  affected  tho  trust  in  two  ways.  It 
enormously  increased  the  value  of  the  property,  and  it 
caused  the  removal  of  the  poor,  and,  indeed,  all  habita¬ 
tions  from  the  neighbourhood.  It  being  thus  impossible 
to  carry  out  tho  trust,  the  bulk  of  the  income  derived 
from  the  property  has  accumulated  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  it  is  this  which  is  to  bo 
applied,  by  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
to  the  building  of  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  the 
tradesmen  and  clerks  of  the  City. 

What  is  there  in  this  to  justify  the  diversion  of  the 
sura  raised  for  girls’  education  to  the  building  of  a 
theatre  for  the  very  fortunate  boys*  school  in  tho  City- 
road  ?  The  Datchelor  funds  are,  it  seems,  to  bo  applied 
to  building  a  school  in  the  City.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  work  there  during 
the  day  live  in  the  suburbs  ;  and  what  is  wanted  is  five 
or  six  good  girls’  schools  in  the  environs  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  With  the  exception  of  the  Camden  Collegiate 
Schools,  we  do  not  know  of  a  first-rate  school  for  the 
daughters  of  middle-class  people  throughout  tho  length 
and  breadth  of  this  vast  metropolis.  How  tho  other  sex 
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lim  1)6611  taken  care  of  we  need  not  now  dilate  upon* 
We  would  not  have  bojs  less  well  provided  for ;  though 
very  often  it  has  been  done — as  in  the  present  instance 
—at  the  expense  of  the  weaker  sex.  But,  we  ask,  is  it 
fair  that  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  “  Corporation 
for  Middle-class  Education  in  the  city  of  London  and  the 
suburbs  **  shall  use  their  influence  to  induce  those  who 
have  given  their  money  for  female  education  to  change 
its  destination  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  far  better 
off  already  ? 

The  present  state  of  middle-class  girls’  education  in 
this  country  is  truly  lamentable.  The  notion  that  a 
w'oman  is  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  nothing  else, 
80  dominates  the  minds  of  most  parents  that  their 
daughters  are  trained  solely  with  a  view  to  catch  hus¬ 
bands  ;  the  rest  being  supposed  to  come  by  intuition.  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  even  this  narrow  view 
of  “  woman’s  sphere  ”  is  conceived  in  the  narrowest 
spirit ;  and  female  education  is  pared  down  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  but  a  few  showy  accomplishments.  Not  nntil 
parents  learn  that  the  duties  of  motherhood  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  their  daughters  may  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  tliat  even  they  are  far  better  performed  by 
a  cultivated  woman  than  by  an  uncultivated  one — not 
until  bachelors  show  themselves  averse  to  the  veneering 
which  is  supposed  to  be  so  attractive  to  them — will  the 
character  of  girls’  education  be  changed.  Finance,  as 
Mr  Vernon  Harcourt  reminded  us  on  Thursday  last,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  general  policy  of  the  country.  So  does  the 
education  which  is  given  to  the  female  half  of  humanity 
depend  on  the  idea  entertained  of  their  career  in  life. 
Every  change  which  can  be  effected  in  the  occupation  of 
women  is  sure  to  react  on  their  education.  In  this  way, 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  open  up  the  professions 
to  those  ladies  who  desire  to  enter  them,  and  to  give 
w  omen  a  practical  interest  in  politics,  assume  an  educa¬ 
tional  importance  which  is  hardly  recognised  even  by 
their  own  advocates.  The  attention  which  is  now 
bestowed  on  the  education  of  the  working  classes  is  the 
direct  result  of  their  enfranchisement. 

The  best  solution  of  the  question — that  of  mixed 
education — is  impossible  for  the  present.  Those  who 
have  to  decide  in  the  matter  have  not  yet  been  converted 
by  the  results  of  American  experience,  and  the  example 
of  the  Birkbeck  Institution  and  others,  in  which  the 
sexes  are  educated  together.  But  we  hope  that  the 
friends  of  female  advancement  will  insist  on  our  girls 
getting  an  education  differing  in  no  respect  from  that 
which  is  given — or,  rather,  which  ought  to  be  given — to 
our  boys.  Even  if  it  is  conceded  that  the  careers  of  the 
sexes  must  remain  distinct,  our  first  business  is  to  train 
both  boys  and  girls  as  human  beings.  The  technical 
education  that  is  to  fit  each  individual  for  his  or  her 
particular  career  can  afterwards  be  added. 


FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE. 

By  the  death  of  Professor  Maurice,  which  took  place 
on  Monday  last,  England  has  lost  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  catholic-minded  of  her  sons,  and  the  Broad  Church 
party  within  and  outside  of  the  Church  of  England  has 
been  deprived  of  its  greatest  and  most  characteristic 
teacher.  If  the  term  “  party  ”  had  any  propriety  as 
applied  to  the  undefined,  undefinable,  and  utterly  un¬ 
organised  body  of  men  w'hose  opinions  are  vaguely  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  broad,”  because  no  more  precise  word 
would  combine  them  into  apparent  unity,  w'e  should 
not  hesitate  to  call  the  late  Mr  Maurice  the  leader 
of  the  Broad  Church  party.  He  was  assuredly  the 
“broadest”  of  all  Broad  Churchmen,  for  it  was  the 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  his  theology  to  include  every 
diversity  of  belief,  or  even  of  negation  that  had  any 
truth  or  goodness  in  it,  within  the  unlimited  scope 
of  his  creed,  or,  if  that  word  be  inadmissible,  of 
his  charity.  In  the  preface  to  the  new  edition 
of  his  ‘  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,’  the 
last  of  his  writings  published  before  his  death,  Mr 
Maurice  gives  us,  in  the  form  of  a  “  dialogue  w  ith  an 
^undergraduate,”  perhaps  the  clearest  exposition  that  he 


or  any  of  his  disciples  has  yet  been  able  to  draw  nn  nf 
the  fundamental  principles  of  what  we  must  call 
Church  doctrine.  But  we  must  confess  that  this  exn^ 
tion  is  by  no  means  clear  in  the  sense  of  being 
intelligible,  not  to  speak  of  it  as  regards  its  being 
factory  and  conclusive.  It  is  so  general,  indeed,  that  it 
means  little  or  nothing  in  particular.  For  instance  to 
quote  a  few  of  the  most  striking  sentences  in  this  curious 
subtle,  and  antique-looking  preface,  Mr  Maurice  not  onlv 
contends  “  that  the  conquest  over  any  brutality  the 
formation  of  any  wholesome  manners,  the  establishment 
of  any  political  life  among  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Persians 
or  Greeks,  bore  witness  to  the  same  selector  who  called 
the  Jews  to  be  a  family  and  a  nation,  who  gave  them 
laws,  who  inspired  their  prophets  but  he  also  main¬ 
tains  that  the  discoveries  of  science  are  divine  in 
the  same  sense  and  degree  as  the  revelations  of 
religion  in  the  Bible.  “  What !  ”  exclaims  the 
undergraduate,  in  this  dialogue,  “  Admit  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  fixed  star,  or  of  any  geological  or  mathe¬ 
matical  principle  to  be  a  revelation  ?  ”^/  And  “  the 
writer  ”  answers,  “  It  seems  to  me  that  every  man  to 
whom  such  a  discovery  has  been  made,  feels  that  to  be 
the  right  and  simple  description  of  it ;  ”  while  shortly 
before  he  had  said,  “  Discovery  and  revelation  are,  it 
strikes  me,  more  nearly  synonymous  words  than  any 
which  we  can  find  in  the  language.”  A  httle  further 
on  Mr  Maurice  tries  to  give  us  a  description  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  his  theology  in  tee  following 
sentence  :  **  It  supposes  the  Infinite  to  be  goodness  and 
wisdom — to  be  at  the  ground  of  all  finite  goodness  and 
wisdom — and  to  be  guiding  men  by  various  processes, 
in  various  regions  and  ages,  into  the  apprehension  of 
that  which,  by  their  constitution,  they  were  created  to 
apprehend.”  And,  he  adds,  “  the  history  of  moral  and 
metaphysical  philosophy  is,  as  I  think,  the  histewj  of 
this  education.^*  Nothing  could  well  be  less  dogmatic 
than  this  “  theology,”  or  more  different  from  the  current 
and  generally  received  doctrines  of  divines  of  all 
denominations,  including  the  vast  majority  of  these  who 
are  called,  and  call  themselves,  Broad  Churchmen.  It 
is  not  astonishing  to  find  Mr  Maurice,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  extraordinary  profession  of  faith, 
speaking  of  having  often  “  been  tempted  to  seek  a  home 
for  his  spirit  in  some  particular  opinion,  or  system  of 
opinions,”  and  of  the  “  gracious  influences  by  which 
he  has  “  been  shown  that  the  fine  palace  would  have 
been  a  prison  house.”  These  words  forcibly  remind  us 
of  the  more  impassioned  language  in  which  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough  gives  utterance  to  a  similar  thought : 

What  with  trusting  myself  and  seeking  support  from  within 

Almost  I  could  believe  I  had  gained  a  religious  assurance, 

Formed  in  my  own  poor  soul  a  great  moral  basis  to  rest  on. 

Ah,  but  indeed  I  see,  I  feel  it  factitious  entirely. 

I  refuse,  reject,  and  put  it  utterly  from  me  ; 

I  will  look  straight  out,  see  things,  not  try  to  evade  them ; 

Fact  shall  be  fact  for  me,  and  the  Truth  the  Truth  as  erer, 

Flexible,  changeable,  vague,  and  multiform  and  doubtfuL 

Off,  and  depart  to  the  void,  thou  subtle,  fanatical  tempter  I 

It  is  evident  from  the  extracts  we  have  made  that 
basis  of  Mr  Maurice’s  faith  was  not  doctrinal,  new,  ^  tee 
ordinary  acceptation,  intellectual.  He  would  probably 
have  described  his  faith  as  spiritual  in  its  essence  m 
its  motive.  Mr  Maurice  was,  as  Goethe  said^  of  ^ 
lyle,  a  great  moral  force.  In  him  the  moral  instinct  pw- 
dominated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  governed  all  e 
operations  of  his  mind.  It  was  what  we  call  strength  o 
character  that  gave  him  the  influence  he 
the  minds  of  so  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  whole  theology 
Sophy  was  but  an  expansion  of  the  saying  of  ^  . 

“  If  any  man  would  know  of  my  doctiine  whether  i 
of  God,  let  him  do  the  will  of  God,  and  he  shall  no 
of  the  doctrine ;  ”  and  he  interpreted  this 
the  most  liberal  and,  we  might  even  say,  latitudin 
sense  in  which  it  could  possibly  be 
Honesty  and  earnestness  were,  in  his  opinion, 
pensable  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  he  believe 
they  were  never  utterly  foiled.  Indeed,  he  wool 
to  have  conceived  religious  truth  rather  as  a  moral 
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intellectual  product,  and  it  is  this  peculiarity  of  his 

.  d  explains  at  once  the  haziness  of  his  thought, 
®  d  tlio  extraordinary  enthusiasm  he  evoked  from  those 
acknowledged  him  as  their  master.  He  will  here¬ 
after  be  best  remembered  and  most  honoured  qa  a  leader 
?  ft  reformation  which  had  gone  beyond  his  wishes  even 
^bile  he  lived,  and  which  is  likely  to  go  very  much 
farther  before  many  years  are  over.  He  was  one  of  the 
f rst  men  of  our  own  times  who  protested  against  the 
debasing  character  of  much  in  the  so-called  Christian 
doctrine.  Others,  partly  through  his  influence,  have 
learnt  to  protest  against  much  else  to  which  he  yet 

Gehman  Democeats  and  German  Governments. — The 
Saxon  authorities  have  been  obtaining  a  doubtful  kind  of 
trininph  over  the  distinguished  Democrat  members  of  the 
Beichstag,  Bebel  and  Liebknecht.  For  more  than  a  fort¬ 
night  the  two  popular  leaders,  together  with  a  young  Jew 
writer  named  Hepner,  were  arraigned  before  the  Criminal 
•Court  of  Leipzig  on  a  charge  of  “  preparing  high  treason.** 
It  was  not  high  treason  that  they  were  accused  of  com¬ 
mitting,  but  only  the  preparation  of  it.  By  going  a  stage 
back  in  this  manner,  the  authorities  at  once  confessed  in 
effect  that  their  prosecution  rested  more  on  alarmist 
suspicions  than  on  ascertained  facts.  Bebel  and  Liebknecht 
are,  unfortunately  for  themselves  and  for  the  many  noble 
principles  which  actuate  their  conduct,  deeply  imbued  with 
the  dangerous  impracticabilities  of  Bed  Bepublicanism. 
They  are  the  disciples  of  St  Simon,  and  they  have  not 
fallen  behind  their  master.  They  are,  however,  men  of 
brilliant  intellect,  of  high  courage,  and  generous  impulses. 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  they  both  incurred  the 
persecution  of  the  ruling  annexationists  for  their  gallant 
protests  against  the  open  perversion  of  the  conflict  into  a 
war  of  conquest  and  spoliation,  as  well  as  against  the  odious 
seizure  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Their  liberal  sentiments  were 
remembered  with  hatred  by  the  myrmidons  of  Junkerisin, 
and  the  prestige  which  at  present  surrounds  the  partisans 
of  Blood-and-lron  has  encouraged  those  who  have  long 
waited  for  the  opportunity  to  procure  their  arrest  and  trial. 
As  it  has  turned  out,  there  was  nothing  proved  against  them 
which  could  be  legitimately  considered  an  evidence  of 
treasonable  preparations.  They  had  loudly  expressed  their 
detestation  of  the  present  political  and  social  system  in 
Germany.  They  did  not  affect  to  conceal  their  sentiments. 
But  from  the  frank  and  undisguised  language  which  they 
habitually  used  to  the  practices  which  the  Government 
charged  against  them  there  was  an  immense  distance. 
The  jury- class  in  Saxony,  as  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  is 
profoundly  subservient,  however,  to  the  directions  of 
power;  and  when,  in  language  of  indecent  violence,  the 
counsel  for  the  Government  pressed  for  the  conviction  of 
^0  prisoners,  the  requisite  verdict  was  readily  returned. 
Hepner  alone  was  excepted  from  the  verdict.  Bebel  and 
Liebknecht  were  found  guilty  of  the  “  preparation  of  high 
rewon,*’  though  only  by  a  majority  of  the  jurors,  and  the 
sentence  of  the  Court  condemned  them  to  imprisonment  for 
wo  years,  during  which  time  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
unkerism  will  breathe  a  little  more  freely.  As  Liebknecht 
18  no  more  than  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  Bebel  only 
hoth  live  to  cause  the  barrack- 
uni  y  of  Prussian  military  ism  fresh  annoyances. 


Cpstom  and  Sex.— a  writer  in  the  Pall  mil  Gazette 
8  evelled  a  tremendous  broadside  at  Mr  Lawrenny’s 
ic  e  on  **  Custom  and  Sex  **  in  the  Fortmghthjj  and 
Dgs  forward  some  strong  reasons  against  the  attempt  now 
}?y  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 

mess  of  life.  The  main  cause  of  his  objection  to  the 
^  ^  unfavourable  results  to  the  physical 

facts  ^  race.  Here  he  overlooks  a  few  simple 

not  *  ^  ^  considerable  number  of  women  are 

;  another  is  that  the  narrow  sphere  of 
*^e<iuired  by  the  care  of  infancy  is  no  rule  for  the 
years  of  a  woman’s  life.  We  do 
requir^  welfare  of  the  coming  race  at  all 

es  e  maintenance  even  of  married  women  in  a  state 


of  inactivity  and  subjection  for  the  term  of  their  natural 
lives,  but  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  great 
truth  in  this  writer’s  view  that  more  should  be  done  to 
secure  health  and  strength  to  the  future  generation.  Tho 
fact  IS,  that  in  consequence  of  our  defective  social  organisa- 
tion,  and  tho  prevailing  idea  that  every  woman  is  born  a 
housekeeper,  a  teacher,  and  a  nurse,  a  great  deal  too  much 
work  falls  to  the  share  of  young  mothers.  In  the  higher 
classes,  it  is  true  that  tho  anxiety  attending  tho  care  of  a 
household  is  often  unnecessarily  supplemented  by  physical 
exertion  such  as  dancing  and  croquet  playing,  with  what 
result  to  infant  life  is  well  known  to  many ;  but  in  the 
lower  classes  there  is  no  choice  in  tho  matter.  Washing 
and  charing  are  employments  as  laborious  and  exhausting 
as  any  undertaken  by  men,  yet  these  are  carried  on  by  poor 
women  at  the  time  when  humanity  and  common  sense  alike 
counsel  rest.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  fleld  for  the  benevolent 
desire  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things,  and  as  long 
as  such  considerations  are  not  exaggerated  into  reasons  for 
keeping  half  the  human  race  permanently  engaged  in 
dancing  attendance  on  their  successors,  we  think  it  demands 
serious  attention. 


The  National  Income. — The  revenue  returns  issued 
this  week  are  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  An  increase  on  the 
year  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  stamps  alone 
shows  that  the  process  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is 
going  on  faster  than  ever,  and  a  surplus  of  255,000/.  from 
the  telegraph  service  is  further  evidence  of  the  same  fact. 
No  such  consolatory  reflection  is  possible  with  reference  to 
another  important  item — the  increase  of  538,000/.  on 
excise  duties.  We  fear  that  this  must  be  interpreted  to 
mean  increased  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
decrease  of  90,000/.  on  the  receipts  for  the  post-office 
represents  the  very  small  price  that  the  nation  is  paying 
for  the  postal  reforms  of  the  last  year.  It  will  soon 
be  recouped  by  the  growth  of  the  business  of  the 
post-office  consequent  on  the  extension  of  trade.  These 
are  the  only  items  that  call  for  any  special  remark ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  t^en  from  the 
people  and  received  into  the  Exchequer  amounts  to 
74,708,314/.,  representing  probably  a  popular  sacriflee  of 
nearly  100,000,000/.,  is  one  that  should  not  pass  unnoted. 
The  national  wealth  increases,  and  so  do  the  demands  on 
it.  Our  statesmen  temper  the  wind  to  that  poor  shorn 
lamb,  the  British  tax-payer,  by  keeping  up  a  progression 
in  the  governmental  expenditure  more  than  proportional 
to  the  progress  in  prosperity  of  the  bulk  of  those  who  pay 
for  it. 


M.  Elisee  Beclus. — Those  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
efforts  made  by  the  English  friends  of  M.  Beclus  for  his 
liberation  will  be  glad  to  read  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  him  from  Zurich  on  the  18th  of  last 
month :  I  am  able  at  last  to  tell  you  that  I  am  free, 
After  having  been  kept  for  a  long  time  in  prisons,  and  sent 
from  one  prison  to  another,  I  left  Paris  for  Pontarlier, 
escorted  by  two  police  agents,  who  left  me  on  the  free  soil 
of  Switzerland.  While  breathing  and  enjoying  the  pure 
air  of  liberty,  I  do  not  forget  those  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  my  freedom.  Having  been  claimed  by  so  many 
Englishmen  as  a  student  of  science,  I  shall  work  on  more 
than  ever  to  show  them  my  gratitude  by  my  works  and 
deeds.’* 


Buying  a  Wipe. — Since  writing  the  note  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  tho  2nd  of  February, 
we  have  received  information  respecting  the  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  behalf  of  Mrs  Gilchrist, 
which  has  materially  modified  the  views  wo  formed  on 
perusing  tho  report  of  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of  tho 
Bolls,  which  appeared  in  the  daily  journals.  Upon  tho 
evidence,  it  is  shown  that  Mr  Gilchrist  was  not  pewonally 
dissatisfied  with  his  marriage,  nor  desirous  to  resist  Mrs 
Gilchrist’s  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  always  remained  much  attached  to  her. 
The  necessity  for  that  suit,  from  which  we  inferred  Mr 
Gilchrist’s  dissatisfaction,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  tho 
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proceedings  of  third  parties.  If  the  evidence  which  we 
have  now  perused  had  been  reported  with  the  judgment, 
we  should  not  have  made  the  observations  that  have  been 
objected  to,  and  we  have  now  great  pleasure  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  fully  and  unreservedly  in  favour  of  Mrs  Gilchrist  all 
imputations  and  unfavourable  inferences  that  might  have 
been  suggested  by  our  original  article. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  DUTCH  NATIONAL  CELEBRATION. 

Sir, — It  is  rather  a  matter  of  regret  than  of  surprise  that 
most  nations  do  not  understand  themselves  better  than  they 
;ire  understood  by  their  neighbours.  Within  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  the  tiny  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  has  had 
two  great  occasions  for  popular  or  national  rejoicings'.  On 
the  18th  of  June,  18C5,  these  sturdy  and  honest  Hollanders 
celebrated  the  glorious  victory  gained  by  them  on  the  field  of 
AVaterloo,  half  a  century  ago  ;  and,  on  last  All  Fool’s  day, 
another  demonstration  was  organised  to  commemorate  the 
<lawn  of  the  Republic,  rather  than  of  national  independence. 
If  wh.at  Sir  John  Bowring  s.ays,  in  his  preface  to  ‘Batavian 
Anthology,’  about  English  ignorance  of  the  literature  of  the 
Dutch  l>e  true,  it  is  not  the  less  a  fact  that  the  people  of  Hol¬ 
land  themselves  have  a  curious  appreciation  of  their  history. 
Ever  since  Mr  Motley  published  his  ‘Rise  of  the  Dutch 
llepublic’  and  ‘History  of  the  United  Netherlands,’  English¬ 
men  have  been  constantly  wondering  that  so  little  had  been 
hitherto  known  of  a  history  so  eminently  worth' knowing. 
The  celebration  of  the  past  w’eek  has  suadenly  revived  the 
ipiestion  as  to  what  is  the  truth  concerning  these  matters. 

That  Dutch  boys  should  be  taught  in  their  schools  :  “  We 
won  the  battle  of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  because  it  was  our  Prince 
of  Orange  that  checked  the  progress  of  Ney  at  the  cross-road 
of  Quatre  Bras,”  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  national  infatua¬ 
tion.  The  Prussians,  according  to  themselves,  virtually  defeated 
the  Corsican  on  the  same  occasion  ;  the  .English,  as  most  of 
us  think,  knew  nothing  of  Bliicher  at  all ;  while  the  French 
never  lost  the  battle— if  we  credit  some  of  their  school  books. 
*So  long  as  “  history  ”  continues  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  as 
.a  means  of  exciting  to  patriotism,  and  so  long  as  patriotism 
means  a  kind  of  wholesale  egotism,  no  healthier  results  must 
be  ext>ected  from  this  prostituted  branch  of  instruction. 

The  profound  ignorance  of  the  history  of  Holland  must  be 
accounted  for—  among  the  Dutch  by  the  mischievous  and 
blind  guidance  of  their  poets,  historians,  and  patriots  ;  among 
foreigners  by  their  unacquaiutance  wdth  the  language  and 
habits  of  the  country. 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  it ;  the  history  of  the 
liOW  Countries— taking  liistory  in  its  wider  sense-^is  most 
exceptionally  grand.  Holland,  as  nature  gave  it,  w’ould  not 
now’  bear  the  slightest  com]>arisoD  with  Holland  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  made  it ;  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  most  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance  could  have  wrested,  and  afterw’ards 
protected,  these  low’-lying  lands  from  the  burly  and  merciless 
ocean.  In  sound  learning,  likewise,  Holland  has  contributed 
more  than  her  assessed  quota  ;  w'hile  her  struggles  for  national 
iiulependence  are  deserving  of  our  highest  admiration.  For 
all  that,  the  Dutch  i)eople,  in  appreciating  their  own  piist, 
have  been  Duight  and  have  learned  to  exaggerate  in  a  manner 
unworthy  of  tlieir  nationality.  Helmer’s  ‘Hollandsche  Natie,* 
a  versified  history  of  the  Netherlands,  is  an  unmitigated  piece 
of  bombast,  even  in  the  history  of  patriotism  ;  and  other 
national  |K)et8  of  the  Dutch  would  not  fail  to  raise  a  smile 
on  the  lij)a  of  discerning  foreigners.  It  is,  however,  on 
the  Spanish  w’a'r — a  contest  of  eighty  years,  with  a  very  short 
truce  of  tw’elve — that  the  Dutch  are  most  infatuated.  Taking 
JVfotley  for  a  guide,  and  granting  all  the  facts  recorded  in  his 
famous  ‘Rise,’  I  may  fairly  take  exception  to  the  common 
deductions  arrived  at  from  hi.s  history.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Low  Countries  did  not  fight  single-handed  against  “the 
mightiest  kingdom  of  Euro|)e,  on  which  the  sun  never  set 
the  legions  of  Dutch  burghei-s,  swelled  by  the  ever-willing, 
ever-increasing  bands  of  foreign  and  adventurous  hirelings, 
these  it  were  that  resisted,  and  successfully  resisted,  at  the 
first  stage  of  the  war,  the  Count  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  who 
chanced  to  be  tlie  King  of  Spain.  For  stating  this,  I  do 
not  profess  to  “  take”  our  Dutch  friends  “dow’n,”  but  to  put 
them  in  their  [)ro|)er  jfi.ice,  and  their  heroism  in  its  proper 
light.  The  taking  of  the  little  town  of  Brielle,  the  “glorious 
event  of  the  week,”  whatever  its  historical  significance,  was 
at  most  a  clever  and  unscrupulous  bit  of  stratagem  on  the 
one  hand,  ami  an  instance  of  southern  sheepishness  on  the 
other.  The  immediate  results  of  the  event  were  in  direct 
correhition  with  an  accident.  Nor  is  the  celebration  of  this 
w'eek  an  exceptional  point  in  the  popular  valuation  of  history 
aniong  our  Dutch  neighbours  Their  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  the  appreciation  of  our  gi-eat  Cromwell,  the  ten  day 


campaign  against  Belgium,  are  so  many  more  testimonip.  • 
support  of  the  assertion  that  the  Dutch  are  taught  and  k  ^ 
learned  to  overrate  their  glorious  and  majesHc  past 
another  point,  again,  the  Hollanders  suffer  themself  to  ^ 
most  ludicrously  misguided :  it  is,  namely,  nowhere  ^ 
out  by  facts  that  the  history  of  Holland’s  independence 
ever  linked  with  the  deeds  of  the  house  of  Orange-Nas^*^ 
True,  the  Dutch  have  had  an  ambitious  William  the 
a  skilful  Morice  of  Nassau;  a  successful  Frederick  Hen***  • 
but,  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  they  regained  their  in7’ 
pendence,  they  had  absolutely  no  one  to  thank  foritbutthe^ 
own  cleverness  and  energy. 

The  ignorance  of  Holland’s  history  beyond  its  immediate 
domain  is  less  culpable,  but  more  amusing.  Indeed  a  pagte 
and-scissors  graduate,  if  acquainted  with  half-a-dozeuKn* 
guages,  including  the  Dutch  vernacular,  might  form  a  most 
voluminous  collection  of  literary  curiosities  on  the  subject 
I  cannot  here,  of  course,  descend  to  matters  of  detail  how¬ 
ever  our  Dutch  friends  may  laugh  at  our  persisting  in  callinir 
Tromp  Van  Tromp,  and  De  Ruyter  Ruyter,  and  at  the  much 
greater  blunders  of  Boileau,  in  his  flunkeyish  ‘  Passage  du 
Rhin.’  But  ignorance  there  is,  or  appears  to  be,  on  absolutely 
vital  points  in  connection  with  the  Dutch  celebration.  First " 
the  struggle  of  the  Dutch  for  ridding  themselves  of  the 
Spanish  yoke  dates,  not  from  the  year  1572,  but  goes  back  four 
years  at  least ;  secondly,  the  taking  of  Brielle  was  the  result 
of  a  private  adventure,  not  of  a  national  effort ;  and  thirdly 
the  whole  event  is  nothing,  considered  by  itself,  in  the  course 
of  national  exertions.  The  Water^eusen,  to  whom  the  title  of 
“  Beggars  of  the  Sea  ”  is  barely  or  imperfectly  applicable, 
would  probably  be  most  of  all  surprised,  in  the  event  of  a 
carnal  resurrection,  to  find  their  naval  peccadilloes  chronicled 
in  the  annals  of  a  national  struggle. 

The  moral  lesson  involved  in  the  Dutch  celebrations  appears 
to  be  this  :  Waste  not  in  self-estimation,  loant  not  in  self- 
respect.  I  am,  &c.,  A.  Z. 


THE  DE-MOBILISATION  OF  EASTER. 

Sir, — Having  long  advocated  the  proposition  implied  in 
the  above  heading,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  now  that 
the  subject  is  being  widely  canvassed,  to  point  out  the 
general  coincidence  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  solar  years, 
w  ith  a  view  to  supporting  the  proposal  of  Mr  J.  Newland 
Smith. 

The  fact  is  indisputable  that  the  ecclesiastical  or  Christian 
year  is,  as  regards  its  basis,  constructed  in  rigid  accoidance 
with  solar  phenomena,  the  moon  playing  but  a  subsidiary 
part.  In  contriving  their  scheme  the  contrivers  of  the 
Calendar,  following  the  ancient  and  then  decaying  mytho¬ 
logies,  adopted  the  sun  as  the  symbol  of  the  divine  founder  of 
their  religion,  and  treated  Christ  as  the  lord  and  master  of 
the  year,  preserving  the  division  into  weeks  which  had  long 
previously  been  based  on  the  moon’s  quartere.  Thus  Christ- 
mas-day  is  appropriately  placed  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
solstice,  at  the  precise  time  when,  the  sun  having  just  passed 
his  low  est  point,  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  and  the  new  year 
or  sun  may  be  said  to  be  born.  It  is  iu  accordance  with  the 
same  idea  that  the  shortest  day,  December  21,  is  assigned  to 
the  doubting  apostle  Thomas ;  for  the  sun  having  then 
sunk  to  the  extreme  length  of  his  tether,  Ins  adorers  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  be  distrustful  lest  he  should  ever  rise 
agniu. 

As  the  sun,  or  his  antitype  Christ,  is  regarded  as  the  genius 
of  tlie  year,  and  placed  at  one  of  its  poles,  so  the  opposite 
pole,  June  29,  the  last  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  when  the 
days  begin  to  decline  iu  length,  is  assigned  to  John  the 
Baptist,  the  forerunner  and  hemld  of  Christ,  in  accorda^ 
wdth  the  utterance  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Gospels,—  B® 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease,” — which  the  Calendimw 
have  interpreted  as  signifying,  “  from  his  (Christmas-day)  the 
days  increase  in  leugtli.  From  mine  they  decrease. 

Not  to  multiply  instances,  to  the  unnecessary  occunation  o 
your  space,  let  us  come  to  the  festival  of  Easter,  or  ths 
The  sun,  ever  since  its  birth,  has  steadily  gained  in  stren^ 
and  height,  “and  in  favour  with  God  and  man,”  oi 

the  kingdom  of  darkness  until  the  spring  equinox,  Marc  » 
w’heii  the  forces  of  day  and  night,  winter  and 
equally  balanced.  Who,  now,  wdll  gain  the  victo^  i 
lord  of  the  year  continue  in  the  ascendant,  or  will 
winter  regain  their  sw^ay,  reconsigning  the  world  to  oar 
and  coldP  The  equinox  passes,  and  the  sun  has  won 
victory.  The  lord  of  the  year  ascends  triunjphaut  m 
sky,  revealing  “the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  or  light  and  ’ 

and,  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ripen 

all  nature  rejoices  in  its  salvation  from  darkness  and  a  • 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Easter,  w’hich  was  institu  . 
kept  as  a  joyous  festival  numberless  ages  before 
adopted  and  affixed  a  new  sanction  to  it.  Surely»  ^ 
Newland  Smith,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the 
interloper  and  mischief-maker,  when  it  comes  in  to 
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Able  feast  of  what  the  sun  has  made  a  fixed  one.  Nature 
T^human  convenience  govern  all  things,  or  ought  to  do  so. 
one  is  the  better  for  the  present  arrangement ;  multitudes 
the  worse.  And  neither  sun-w  orshippers  nor  Christians 
t*ni  do  aught  derogatory  to  their  “  lord  and  master  ”  if  they 
fii  their  rejoicings  in  his  triumph  at  a  time  when  that  triumph 
hL  been  thoroughly  assured,  and  they  can  rejoice  unfeignedly 
without  a  drawback  on  the  score  of  the  earliness  or  in- 
•lemency  of  the  season.  At  least  Protestants,  who  own  no 
oblieation  to  worship  the  Virgin  Mary,  may  readily  ignore 


119;  Anglo- Mediterranean  Telegraph,  175  to  177;  British-Indian 
Telegraph,  10^  to  lOJ ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph.  12  to- 
12J  ;  China  Telegraph,  94  to  9| ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  11}  to  11} ; 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  2l|  to  22} ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  10^  to  lOj  ; 
Indiaruhbers,  44  to  45;  Ottoman  Banks,  13}  to  13  j ;  and 
Telegraph  Construction,  82  to  32}. 

ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

All  the  three  evenings  of  last  week  having,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  indisposition  of  Mdlle  Sessi,  been  given 


^he  moon,  which,  whether  as  Ashtoreth  or  Mary ,  is  merely  up  to  **  Faust,” — an  alteration  in  the  programme  that 
queen  of  heaven,  when  she  seeks  to  divide  their  allegiance  could  hardly  be  a  disappointment  to  most  opera-goers, 
:,th  hi»  froo*  whom  M  her  own  whom  M.  Gounod^s  masterpiece  is  no  w/ery  Lr^ 


^  _  the  prime  favourite,— there  was  a  special  interest  in  the 

mTTo  Ttr  A  UTriTT*  performance  of  last  Tuesday  evening,  when  Mdlle  Albani 

the  money  market.  ^  ..  ”  is  the 

The  Stock  and  Share  Markets  remained  firm  on  opera  for  the  first  appearances  of  new  soprano 

Saturday,  and  great  animation  was  anticipated  after  the  singers,  and  Mdlle  AlUni  passed  through  her  ordeal  very 
holidays.  The  general  tendency  to  firmness  extended  cr^itably.  Her  voice  is  clearand  musical,  and  she  appears 
to  all  descriptions,  with  the  exception  of  Home  Railways,  ^  have  much  grace  and  tact  in  using  it,  togetlicr  with 
in  which  some  flatness  was  observable.  The  supply  of  ®o™e  talent  as  an  actress.  Her  first  performance  gave 
money  has  been  abundant,  but  on  Wednesday  there  was  satisfaction  to  the  audience  on  Tuesday,  and  she  is 

a  discontinuance  of  activity,  and  on  Thursday  morning  to  repe^  the  same  part  this  evening,  appearing  in 
bosineas  opened  heavily  ;  and  when  it  was  announced  ‘  ^^^la  di  Lammermoor  on  Tuesday  next,  when  it  will 
that  the  directors  of  tho  Bank  of  England,  after  a  pro-  ^  *?  accurate  opinion  as  to  her  value  as 


tracted  sitting,  had  decided  upon  raising  the  rate  of 
discount  from  3  per  cent.,  at  which  it  was  fixed  on 
the  14th  of  December,  to  3|  per  cent.,  a  general 
relapse  occurred.  The  movement  of  tho  Bank  was  quite 
unexpected  for  the  present,  but,  on  comparing  the  figures 
of  the  Bank  return  with  those  issued  a  few  months  ago, 
the  step  is  not  surprising,  and  a  further  rise  next  week 
is  not  considered  inaprobable.  TJie  rates  in  the  open 


a  new  prima  donna.  We  need  duly  record  that  M. 
Fanre  was  Rodolfo,  and  that  Signor  Nandin  was  Elvino, 
in  Tuesday’s  performance  of  “  Sonnambula.” 

On  Thursday  Mdlle  Sessi  made  her  first  appearance 
for  the  season  as  Maria,  in  the  “  Figlia  del  Reggimento.” 
This  is  a  part  exactly  suited  to  Mdlle  Sessi’s  powers, 
and  one  in  which  she  is  charming  from  first  to  last. 
In  Donizetti’s  light  and  sparkling  music  she  is 


marke^,  which  i-uled  at  2J  to  3  per  cent.,  have  been  ttoronghly  at  home,  and  her  vigorous  rendering  of  (ho 
advanced  to  3^  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  .  song  m  the  firet  act,  and  of  the  lesson  song 

by  the  brokers  and  Joint-Stock  Banks  have  been  pro-  m  the  second  act,  with  reminiscences  of  the  “  Rataplan  ” 
portionally  raised.  introduced  into  it,  and  at  last  entirely  substituted  for  it. 

In  English  Funds  Consols  remained  without  alteration  were,  on  Thursday,  only  the  most  acceptable  parts  of  a 
until  Thursday,  when  a  sudden  fall  of  5  to  f  occurred.  performance  that  was  acceptable  all  through.  Mdllo 
Foreign  Stocks  have  been  firm,  Turkish,  Egyptian,  Sessi’s  voice  continues  to  improve,  and  in  her  acting 
and  Paraguayan  being  more  particularly  in  demand.  is  yet  more  improvement.  She  is  prettily  saucy  as 

English  Railway  Shares  opened  with  firmness,  but,  vivandiere  m  the  first  act,  and  in  the  second  she 
owing  to  an  absence  of  demand,  became  flat ;  and  on  the  ^ittnages  very  well  the  more  difficult  part  of  a  vivandtera 
advance  of  the  Bank-rate  relapsed.  The  last  quotations  who  is  being  educated  as  a  marchioness  s  daughter 
show  a  fall  of  from  }  to  2}  per  cent,  on  the  week.  should  be,  yet  who  cannot  forget  her  old  wild,  happy 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  Madame  Demeric-Lablache  played  on  Thursday 

ended  the  3rd  of  April  shows  that  the  amount  of  notes  Marchesa’s  part  with  much  ability,  while  Signor 

in  circulation  is  26,022,035?.,  being  a  decrease  of  7 36,330/.,  ^iampi  was  an  excellent  Sulpizio,  and  Signor  Bottini  a 


and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  22,358,406?.,  satisfactory  Tonio. _ 

^ng  a  decrease  of  477,123?.  when  compared  with  the  CYMBELINE  ”  AT  THE  QUEEN’S  THEATRF. 

^  u  1  r  .Li  -ir  i  -j  j  If,  as  WO  are  assured  in  the  advertisements,  “  Cym- 

p  IJ-  been  issued  of  the  Montevidean  and  beline”was  chosen  for  the  present  Shakespearean  revival 

of  cgi’sph  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  Queen’s  Theatre  by  an  honest  ballot  of  tho  votes 

with  •!*  10?.,  to  connect  Montevideo  of  visitors  during  the  performance  of  “The  Ternpest,”^ 

vears  th/*  *  Concessions  for  forty  and  fifty  novel  device  has  proved  successful.  This  third 

7  OOoZ  in  ^  which  is  to  consist  of  revival  is  very  much  more  satisfactory  than  its  fore- 

Commnnninaf*^^  17,000?.  in  fully-paid  shares,  runners;  and  we  suspect  that  the  improvement  is  duo 

expected  to  Montevid^  more  to  the  play  than  to  the  fact  that  tho  company  is 

linUhusfor^J®!^V!L«l,^n  growing  more  used  to  Shakespeare  and  blank  verso. 


States. 


closing  quotations  last  night : 

pee  Cents.,  97}  to  97} ; 
per  Cent*  i  er?  Cents.,  Viceroy,  92  to  93 ;  ditto  Seven 
to  761 .  p’’  ^  »  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  76} 

61  to*;-!  .®?.  ,®‘*,P®eCents.,  97ito97};  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
per  Cent.’  ^qaI*”  P®**  ^'cnis.,  08}  to  68}  ;  Spanish  Three 

ly*.  30J  to  30i!  Turkish 


5i.iSs7ri;:  * 


•  iw  to  1171  r*  igiitwii,  o^B  VO  82};  Caledonian, 

^  111*  pA’*  to  52};  Great  Western,  110} 

ureat  Northern  «  A  »•  w:a  .  _ a 


master.  Yet  the  faults  of  the  faulty  actors  are  loss 
apparent  than  on  former  occasions,  and  in  nearly  all 
there  is  a  marked  improvement,  while  all  tlio  accessory 
arrangements  show  a  great  advance  in  the  taste  of  tho 
managers.  It  was,  of  course,  hardly  possible  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  ballet  into  “  Cymbeline ;  ”  but  something  worse 
than  a  ballet  might  have  been  iutrodneed  to  give  efiect 
to  the  poor  masqne  of  Sicilins  Leonatus  and  Jopiter, 
which  some  later  hand  than  Shakespeare’s  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  fifth  act.  Yery  properly,  however, 
this  masqne  is  omitted  altogether,  and,  but#  for  the 
lavishness  of  the  scenery  throughout  the  play,  and  the 
mimic  war  near  the  end,  both  of  which  are  quite 


Mi  qr  ^^i*  sonation  of  Imogen.  It  is  needless  to  say  tlmt  Aliss 

*neou8  Shares  :—Anxlo  American  Telegraph,  117  to  1  Hodson,  almost  a  novice  in  Shakespearean  acting,  is 
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well  in  the  little  of  Cloten’s  part  that  is  left  to  him  Of 
the  other  characters  nothing  need  be  said  save  thi^  M 
Dolman  fails  very  remarkably  as  Cymbeline. 

« SHILLY-SHALLY  AT  THE  GAIETY 
THEATRE. 

poor  title  that  was  brought  out 
Easter  Monday  is  an  adaptation  from 
:^ph  the  Heir,*  and  we  may 
>  is  ^ven  as  joint 
;  an 


not  as  good  as  was  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  whose  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  part  in  1864  is  the  London  playgoer’s  latest 
reminiscence  of  a  stage  Imogen  ;  but  it  is  remarkably 
good  in  itself,  and  gives  promise  of  very  great  success 
in  fntnre  reproductions  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  if  the 
actress  continues  to  show  as  much  care  and  intelligence 
in  her  work  as  in  this  case  she  has  done.  Her  Imogen 
is  a  sight  to  be  seen — a  sight  better  worth  seeing  than 
anything  else  now  offered  to  the  playgoer.  It  atones 
for  all  blemishes  in  the  rest  of  the  performance,  if, 
indeed,  its  interest  is  not  even  heightened  by  those 
blemishes.  Certain  it  is  that,  though  Miss  Hudson’s 
Imogen  makes  this  performance  very  successful,  it  would 
be  better  if  the  accessories  were  better.  It  is  not  only 
very  gratifying  in  itself,  but  it  encourages  a  hope  that 
we  may  some  day  have  a  really  competent  body  of  per¬ 
formers  for  Shakespearean  plays,  and  others  worthy 
to  be  performed  in  their  company.  A  school  of  good 
actresses,  at  any  rate,  appears  to  be  growing  up.  Miss 
Ada  Cavendish,  plaving  Rosalind  •  last  autumn  for  a 
night  or  two,  under  the  most  unpropitious  circumstances, 
as  a  recruit  in  Mr  Walter  Montgomery’s  brief  and  luck¬ 
less  campaign,  gave  reason  for  believing  that  she  could 
play  very  well  indeed  in  some  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines, 
and  now  Miss  Hudson  is  making  a  fame  for  herself  in 
the  same  or  a  kindred  way.  We  could  name  other 
actresses  whom  training  might  qualify  for  a  good  place 
in  an  English  classical  theatre  ;  but  where  are  the  actors  ? 
The  present  company  at  the  Queen’s  will  not  provide 
one ;  and  not  many  could  be  gathered  together  even  by 
a  manager  who  had  power  to  take  all  he  chose  from 
every  playhouse  in  London. 

It  is  in  the  tender  parts  of  Imogen’s  character  that. 
Miss  Hodson  excels.  Her  parting  with  Leonatus  in 
the  first  scene  is  excellently  contrived,  her  half-resigned 
melancholy  at  losing  him,  and  her  half-submissive 
resentment  at  her  father’s  unkindness,  being  equally 
good,  and  both  being  brought  to  a  pathetic  climax  when 
she  exclaims 

Would  I  were 

A  neat-herd’s  daughter,  and  roj  Leonatus 

Our  neighbour  shepherd’s  son ! 

We  remember  that  wish  when  we  see  her,  in  the 
third  act,  playing  the  truant  outside  the  cave  of 
Belarius.  Here,  too,  her  performance  is  admirable. 
She  is  less  successful  in  the  second  act  when,  hearing 
from  lachimo  a  false  report  of  her  husband’s  behaviour, 
she  affects  less  indignation  than  Shakespeare  intended, 
and  when,  directly  afterwards,  on  lachimo’s  wanton 
advance  towards  her,  her  indignation  takes  too  stagey  a 
form.  The  unpleasant  scene  with  Gloten  is  very 
properly  omitted,  and  Miss  Hodson  is  thus  spared  a 
trial  to  which  she  would  certainly  not  be  equal.  She 
is  least  successful  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  third  act, 
when  Pisanio,  having  brought  her  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Milford  Haven,  instead  of  killing  her,  as  Leonatus 
had  ordered,  shows  her  his  letter,  and  counsels  her  to 
disguise  herself  as  a  page,  in  order  to  win  him  back  to 
her.  There  is  some  tragic  power,  with  considerable 
apprehension  of  the  great  pathos  of  the  scene,  in  her 
reading  of  the  letter  and  in  her  subsequent  behaviour ; 
but  her  g^ef  is  overdone,  especially  when  she  falls  on 
her  face  with  a  heavy  thud,  and  this  violence  renders  the 
more  difficult  her  appropriate  adoption  of  Pisanio’s 
suggestion  for  her  aeliverance.  These  are  minor 
blemishes,  however,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  Miss 
Hodson,  having  improved  so  greatly  of  late,  will  soon 
prove  herself  equal  to  much  that  she  now  fails  in. 

We  need  say  little  about  the  other  parts  in  the  play 
as  it  is  now  performed  at  the  Queen’s.  Mr  Ryder  is 
better  fitted  as  lachimo  than  in  some  other  parts ;  but 
his  acting  is  of  a  wrong  sort,  and  he  is  too  confirmed  in 
it,  and  it  pleases  his  audience  too  well,  for  it  to  be  worth 
one’s  while  to  make  much  complaint  about  it.  Mr  George 
Rignold  is  sometimes  pretty  good  as  Leonatus  Post¬ 
humus  ;  but  his  rant  and  bluster  in  the  more  violent  scenes 
are  painfully  offensive.  His  show  of  anger  when  lachimo 
tells  him  he  has  seduced  Imogen  would  satisfy  any  bur¬ 
lesque  audience.  Mr  Henry  Marston  is  dignified,  but 
too  formal,  as  Belarius,  and  Mr  Lewis  Ball  does  very 


The  new  piece  with  a 
at  the  Gaiety  on 
Mr  Anthony  Trollope’s 

reasonably  assume,  though  his  name  _ ^ 

author  of  the  comedy  with  Mr  Charles  fieade,  that  aU 
the  work  of  adaptation  has  been  done  by  the  latter 
gentleman.  But,  however  the  authorship  has  been 
divided,  the  result  is  not  very  satisfactory,  or  only 
satisfactory  as  affording  a  new  and  very  suitable  part 
for  Mr  Toole  to  excel  in.  The  play  is  as  poor  as  its. 
title,  and,  if  as  good  an  one  as  could  be  constructed  out 
of  *  Ralph  the  Heir,’  only  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  get  a  go^  play  out  of  a  good  novel. 
This  seems,  indeed,  to  be,  if  not  impossible,  very  diffi¬ 
cult  indeed.  The  taming  of  novels  into  plays  is  now  a 
regular  trade,  and  some  of  the  plays  thus  manufactured 
— “  The  Woman  in  White,”  for  instance — are  very  good 
in  their  way.  But  of  these  it  may  generally  be  said 
that  the  novels  from  which  they  are  borrowed  are  not 
very  good  as  novels.  Mr  Trollope  especially,  whatever 
excellences  he  may  display  as  a  novelist,  has  very  little 
of  the  playwright’s  faculty.  The  nearest  counterparts 
on  the  stage  to  his  novels  are  the  late  Mr  Robertson’s 
comedies.  But  we  should  have  been  as  wise  in  expect¬ 
ing  a  good  novel  ftrom  Mr  Robertson  as  in  looking  to 
Mr  Trollope  for  a  good  comedy ;  and  even  the  varia¬ 
tions  upon  the  story  of  ‘  Ralph  the  Heir,’  which  we 
attribute  to  Mr  Reade,  fail  to  prevent  “  Shilly-Shally  ” 
from  being  wishy-washy. 

Ralph  Newton  is  here  a  tolerably  prominent  charac¬ 
ter,  though  Neefit,  the  tailor,  is  a  much  more  important 
personage,  and  the  whole  plot  is  made  to  hinge  upon 
Neefit’s  desire  to  turn  his  daughter  Polly  into  a  ladv 
by  marrying  her  to  a  gentleman.  He  persecutes  Balpa 
for  this  purpose  with  unwearying  xeal,  and  the  enrtm 
falls  very  soon  after  he  has  discovered  that  his  ambition 
is  a  foolish  one,  and  that  Polly,  and  every  one  elw, 
except  perhaps  Ralph,  will  be  made  veiy  much  happier 
by  her  having  for  a  husband  Onty  Moggs,  who  here 
appears  as  Neefit’s  cutter-out.  Squire  Newton  is  not 
brought  upon  the  stage  at  all,  and  Sir  Thomas  Under¬ 
wood  is  only  introduced  in  order  that  he  may  admonish 
his  daughter  Clarissa  to  fall  in  love  with  Robert  New¬ 
ton,  instead  of  his  cousin  Ralph.  Robert,  also,  only 
comes  in  to  listen  to  Ralph’s  proposal  for  selling  his- 
birthright  and  to  cut  him  out  in  love-making  to  Claris^ 
The  moral  with  which  the  play  ends— that  shiUy- 
shallying,”  as  practised  by  Ralph  Newton,  who,  after 
flirting  with  two  young  ladies,  loses  both,  is  an  w- 
profitable  business — cannot  be  complained  of,  but  it  is 
not  satisfactorily  worked  out.  ,  .  , 

Nearly  all  the  interest  that  the  comedy  excites  is  dos 
to  Mr  Toole’s  personation  of  Neefit,  and  all  that  reim^ 
is  due  to  Miss  E.  Farren’s  saucy  acting  as  Polly.  Mi^ 
Farren  makes  too  much  of  Polly’s  vulgar  training,  an 
fails  to  bring  out  all  the  good  points  in  her  ch^c  r. 
She  pleases  as  well  as  amuses  us  at  the  close  of  the  playr 
but,  until  near  the  close,  she  makes  us  wonder 
Ralph  should  care  at  all  for  her,  apart  from  her  prom 
dowry.  Mr  Toole,  however,  is  delightful  all  thro^ 
piece.  His  spick-and-span  clothes,  all  made  lu 
own  establishment,  fit  him  admirably,  and  in 
he  does  and  says  he  is  the  very  idealisation  of  a  s  ^ 
master- tailor,  fond  of  his  trade  and  not  unwilling 
to  its  profits  by  moneylending  transactions  wi 
customers,  but  with  a  good  heart  under 
outside,  and  full  of  very  disinteres^  ?nt  ha 

daughter.  Mr  Toole’s  art  is  not  the  highest  art, 
is  inimitable  in  his  way,  and  it^  is  good  amuse 
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•i.  A  Pnllv’s  sake,  he  cannot  be  **  on  the  sqaare  **  other.  Whether  these  circles  were  national  or  reUgiouf*,, 
that,  lor  A  j  jjjQ  effect  tl^e  same.  Science  and  art  constructed  con- 

himself*  .1  ••  aai.  ai,  e  -xm-  necting  links  between  these  circles,  and  enabled  man,  instead. 

Xiittle  need  be  said  about  the  other^  j^riormers.  Miss  ^f  confining  himself  to  one  or  other,  to  embrace  all.  A  man  then 
Florence  Farren  maintains  the  insipidity  of  Clarissa  found  analogies  and  a  similarity  in  development  everywhere,  and,. 

’  rr  darwood  Ralph  is  very  passably  represented  by  Mr  seeing  that,  on  an  average,  in  all  cases,  the  same  causes  had 
n^^Tomnle  Mr  W.  Rienold  is  misplaced  in  the  part  of  Produced  the  same  effects,  ceased  to  believe  that  ^here  wm  wme- 

G.  AO*"P*®*  1 -.f  rx  thiug  special  lu  his  own  attainments,  and  was  contented  to  study 

Qnty  Moffgs,  and  Mr  Dynely  is  hy  no  mea  s  succeM  m  working  of  these  causes,  and  to  labour  honestly  for  the  good 
as  Robert  Newton.  The  scenery  of  the  second  and  third  of  all  mankind.  Of  such  a  man  it  might  well  be  said  that  the 

cts  representing  various  parts  of  Margate,  is  good.  pride  had  gone  out  of  him.  Mexican  art,  in  reality,  signified  Pre- 

^  _ _ _ _ _  historic’  American  art,  but  this  name  was  generally  adopted  to 

•  1  j  T  TT*  distinguish  the  ancient  from  the  modem  art  of  America.  Art  had 

HOLBORN  Theatre. — The  piece,  entitled  “La  Vie  unfortunately  been  considered  a  subject,  like  theology,  on  which 
Pariflienne  in  London,*’  which  was  produced  last  Satur-  every  man  had  a  right  to  his  own  opinion.  This  was  by  n 

ilTat  the  Holborn  Theatre,  haa  no  claim  to  be  called  -^‘7!?  regnUted  by  fixed  and  immatabl 

•  -L*  laws,  a  knowledge  and  thorough  appreciation  of  which  was- 
an  op^ra  bouffe.  It  is  merely  another  buries^e  of  ^e  essential  both  to  the  production  of  works  of  art,  and  the  under- 
ynlgar  modem  type  in  which  the  mnsic  of  Offenbach  s  standing  of  them.  As  in  nature,  so  in  ai^  all  objects  should  be 
*  La  Vie  Parisienne  '*  is  used.  Mr  Buraand’s  very  free  grouped  round  two  principal  lines,  the  vertical  and  the  horizontaL 

•dantation— as  it  is  described  on  the  play-biUs— has  re-  P>»  *0™"  w"  ‘“e  expression  of  the  dynamic  or  progressing 
aoapwyiv^  ^  ^  force,  the  latter  the  embodiment  of  static  or  limiting  and 

suli^  in  the  substitution  of  a  ponderous  coarseness  for  stationary  forces.  Thns,  in  a  picture,  the  vertical  line  in  the 
the  piquancy  and  sparkle  which  do  so  much  to  render  centre  expressed  the  striving  idea  of  the  work,  whilst  the  hori- 
Offenbach’s  operatic  triflings  attractive.  The  play  opens  zontal  line,  or  bases,  represented  the  limiting  principle  of.  matter, 
with  what  is  intended  to  be  an  intensely  real  repre-  This  was  most  beautifully  carried  out  in  trees,  notably  in  the 

of  the  Charing-eroBS  railway  station.  Jhe 

effect,  however — notwithstanding^  the  real  smoke  which  branches,  drooping  from  the  apex,  seemed  to  mourn  the  limit  of 
comes  from  a  locomotive  in  seemingly  dangerous  prox-  its  powers,  ana  regretfully  to  droop  again  to  earth.  But  seeing 
imity  to  the  book-stall— is  anything  but  pleasing.  Two  that  art  was  to  be  reduced  to  certain  laws,  it  was  necessary  to 

“p^tical  jokers,”  Tom  Gadfly  (Mr  P.  Merrin)  and  consider  why  it  wss  that  the  interpretation  or  expreseim  of  there 

•  Vxi  \r  m  A  oi-*'  \  1-  *  1-  Ai.'^  1-  laws  had  been  in  certain  periods  SO  Widely  different.  To  explain. 

Jack  Spnghtly  (Mr  T.  A.  ^aw),  having  both  been  this,  he  (the  lecturer)  must  draw  attention  to  the  great  groups  of 
jilted  by  a  widow  (Miss  F.  Whitehead),  resolve  upon  bumani^,  the  black,  the  yellow,  and  the  white.  The  formation 
making  their  fortunes  by  each  picking  up  a  well-dowered  of  the  black  fully  accounted  for  his  art,  which  was  primitive  and 
partner,  and  seem  to  have  a  fortune  to  do  it  with.  Tom  ^hich  mnst  remain  so  until  he  himself  should  change, 

n  jii  u-.AU..  u*«  His  head  was  triangular,  and  beyond  this  form  his  architectural 

G^fly,  W  the  connivance  of  a  former  secant  of  his  constructions  had  rarely  progressed.  The  Mongol  or  yellow  man 

(Mr  G.  hilliot),  who  18  now  a  tonter  for  the  Langham  had  never  been  able  to  see  nature  in  her  true  light.  His  obliquely 
Hotel,  represents  himself  as  the  agent  of  that  establish-  placed  eyes  had  represented  surrounding  objects  in  an  odd  and 
ment  to  the  Baron  de  Qondremarcke  (Mr  Lionel  generally  comical  light,  and  his  square  head  limited  his  construe- 

Broneb)  and  his  dangbter  (Miss  Cflara  Shelly),  and  ‘io"" «»  that  form.  The  white  man  alone  had  been  able  to  Iwk 
wujj  y  a  u  jjjD  6  V  V  A  1  J  Au  A  the  face  of  nature,  and  to  understand  her,  and  he  alone  had 

takes  them  to  his  own  house,  which  he  leads  them  to  produced  that  culmination  of  architectural  forms,  the  arch.  With 
believe  is  the  hotel  they  desire  to  pnt  np  at.  The  plot  the  white  man  we  reached  the  climax  and  concentration  of  the 
turns  upon  the  shifts  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  in  order  powers  of  nature  on  this  globe.  Commencing  first  within  the 

to  keep  np  the  deception,  and  the  only  genuine  fan  in  b"®.  “»‘"e  had  worked  in  a  very  small  angl^  pro- 

Au  A  A  1  L  ®au  ducing  reptiles ;  the  angle  by  degrees  growing  longer,  the  class 

the  piece  anses  from  the  notes  taken  by  the  Baron  on  e^^ted  objects  had  improTel  At  length  at  an  angle  of 

the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English.”  Mr  Brough’s  45  deg.  to  50  deg.  we  had  the  monkey,  and  at  an  angle  of  86|  deg. 
good  acting  of  this  part  does  not  save  the  performance  the  negro,  the  Mongol  at  an  angle  of  87^  deg.,  and  the  white  man 
from  a  decidedly  nnfavonrable  reception.  The  singincf  angle  of  90  deg.  But  how  wonderful  in  all  this  was  the 

is  „lly  feeble  and  spiritl^s,  with  the  exception*  heii 

wrhaps,  of  the  opening  duet.  ^  Nor  is  the  dancing  ^y  resulted,  but  such  a  being  was  an  idiot.  Could  a  more  perfect, 
better.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  anv  one  could  view  illustration  of  the  order  and  law  of  creation  be  adduced  ?  In 


the  piece  arises  from  the  notes  taken  by  the  Baixm  on  ofTrla.c¥“o5ecm  h^rimp^Jo^ar  .nil 

the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English.”  Mr  Brough’s  45  deg.  to  50  deg.  we  had  the  monkey,  and  at  an  angle  of  86| 
good  acting  of  this  part  does  not  save  the  performance  the  negro,  the  Mongol  at  an  angle  of  87^  deg.,  and  the  white 
from  a  decidedly  nnfavonrable  reception.  The  singincf  angle  of  90  deg.  But  how  wonderful  in  all  this  wai 

is  ^nemlly  feeble  and  a^iritl^s,  with  the  exception*  W®  X 

^roaps,  of  the  opening  dnet.  ^  Nor  is  the  dancing  ^y  resulted,  but  such  a  being  was  an  idiot.  Could  a  more  pe 
better.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  could  view  illustration  of  the  order  and  law  of  creation  be  adduced  ? 
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better.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  could  view 
with  pleasure  such  senseless  romping  as  the  portmanteau 
dance  in  the  first  act,  and  the  drunken  revel  in  the  second. 
‘‘  La  Vie  Parisienne  ”  is  preceded  by  a  comedietta  bv 
Mr  Arthur  Sketchley,  founded  on  Edmond  Gondinet  s 
“  Lm  Grandes  Demoiselles,”  the  pianoforte  tuner  and  the 
baronet  of  the  latter  piece  being  retained,  and  the  other 
characters  more  or  less  recast.  Miss  Louisa  Carlyle, 
who  takes  the  part  of  the  governess,  acts  with  some 
grace.  Mr  Denison,  as  Sir  Archibald  Arminger,  and 


considering  Mexican  art  we  should  be  able  clearly  to  trace  ft 
Negro,  a  Mongol,  and  an  Aryan  art.  The  remains  found  in  North 
America  were  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  very  low  race,  those  in 
Central  America  were  produced  by  Tarenians,  and  those  in' South 
America  by  whites  or  Aryans.  The  lecturer  illustrated  this  by 
reference  to  a  number  of  diagrams,  and  proceeded  to  show  the 
great  similarity  which  existed  between  the  productions  of  these 
three  groups  in  the  new  world,  and  those  in  the  old.  The  mytho¬ 
logies  must  have  been  the  same,  for  the  images  of  the  gods  are 
almost  exactly  alike.  The  black  had  striven  to  represent  the 
incomprehensible  Being,  the  great  first  cause,  by  a  frightful 


Mr  Elliot.,  as  Peter  Key  ling,  snffer  severely  by  comparison  ^g*^'*®*  before  this  he  had  bowed  down,  and  in  singleness  of 

with  MM  A  av.«  heart  had  poured  out  his  whole  soul  in  gratitude  and  adoration 

cwLrlni-  ^  u  .  who  lately  took  the  not  be  too  hwty  in  condemning  him, 

*1,  oa  T  characters  in  the  original  comedy  at  for  in  essence  his  worship  was  as  worthy  of  our  respect  as  that  of 

toe  bt  James’s  Theatre.  '  - . - l-.l  -  v  . 


one  of  our  own  divines.  The  monster  which  the  savage  bad 
created  as  his  divinity  afterwards  led  him  to  immolate  human 
o  beings  on  its  altars,  bat  alas !  even  the  worship  of  a  purely 

Lkctubb  Society. — A  lecture  on  Mexican  Art  was  metaphysical  conception  was  attended  with  hatred,  and,  till  a 

eiirered  on  Sunday,  24th  March,  by  Dr  G.  G.  Zerffi.  In  com-  comparatively  recent  period,  with  bloodshed.  In  contemplating 

^be  lecturer  said  that  a  doubt  might  have  arisen  in  the  these  various  analogies,  a  question  naturally  suggested  itself  as 

a  i  K*  bis  hearers  as  to  the  propriety  of  lecturing  on  to  how  they  arose.  Was  it  by  chance  that  the  Mexicans  had 

®PP®>’ently  so  special,  to  a  general  audience.  He  would,  constructed  pyramids  like  those  of  Egypt,  mounds  like  those  of 
jL  before  entering  upon  it,  endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  Abury,  &c.,  and  vessels  ornamented  like  the  Etruscan  and  Greek  ? 

all  reasons  why  even  Mexican  art  should  be  interesting  to  He  (the  lecturer)  did  not  believe  at  all  in  chance,  and  inclined 

from  time  immemorial  subject  to  the  to  think  that  a  deep  meaning  was  concealed  in  Plato’s  lament  for 
centri”^^  TK  principles,  the  geocentric  and  the  anthropo-  the  loss  of  the  beautifnl  Atalanta,  which  had  become  separated 
the  un^‘*  former  consisted  in  the  idea  that  this  small  spot  in  from  the  old  world,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  in  sup- 
tnd  ®**‘*b,  this  mere  atom  in  space,  was  the  centre  port  of  the  theory  that  a  connexion  between  the  old  and  the  new 

®en  m  creation  was  grouped.  The  latter  led  worlds  had  once  existed  was  conclusive.  Having  described  the 

this  beings  too  elevated  and  refined  for  beautiful  buildings  which  surrounded  Lake  Titicaca,,  and 

tented  to  ’  *1  ^be  influence  of  this  idea  they  were  con-  accounted  for  the  unsymmetrical  and  wild  character  of  Mexican. 

Attaininff  their  welfare  here,  and  fixed  their  thoughts  on  ornamentation  by  a  description  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 

bad  their  * ^1^®  hereafter.  Both  these  ideas  country,  the  lecturer  concluded  by  saying  that  he^  trusted  his 
temove  r)  science  and  art  bad  to  combat  and  hearers  would  not  neglect  any  opportunity  of  stadyinff  Mexican 

destroved  ti?*  , Keppler,  Galileo,  and  Newton  had  art.  Ho  felt  convinced  that  one  benefit,  at  least,  woola  accrue  to 
and  former,  and  Goethe,  Lamark,  Hnxley,  Darwin,  them  from  so  doing ;  they  would  come  to  regret  that  in  daya  gone- 

pride.  u  ®  ^A^ter.  Science  and  art  were  the  enemies  of  by,  men  who  professed  to  march  beneath  the  banner  of  Ham  who 

Aamble.  humanity  that  greatest  of  all  lessons — to  be  was  the  Prince  of  Peace,  had  hunted  to  death  those  whose  pro- 

^«re  the»  t  ^  ^  ^  extent  in  circles,  and  so  confined  ductions  he  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  time  would  allow,  to 

^either  ^beir  own  particular  spheres  that  the  man  in  the  one  describe,  instead  of  learning  from  them,  had  they  been  wiser,  oc- 


neither  kn^’  P»^‘»cuiar  spneres  mat  me  man  in  the  one 

®w  nor  cared  to  know  anything  of  his  neighbour  in  the 


the  loss  of  the  beautifnl  Atalanta,  which  had  become  separated 
from  the  old  world,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  theory  that  a  connexion  between  the  old  and  the  new 
worlds  had  once  existed  was  concinsive.  Having  described  the 
beautiful  buildings  which  surrounded  Lake  Titicaca,,  and 
accounted  for  the  unsymmetrical  and  wild  character  of  Mexican, 
ornamentation  by  a  description  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
country,  the  lecturer  concluded  by  saying  that  he^  trusted^  his 
hearers  would  not  neglect  any  opportunity  of  stadyinff  MexJean 
art.  He  felt  convinced  that  one  benefit,  at  least,  woola  accrue  to 
them  from  so  doing ;  they  would  come  to  regret  that  in  days  gone- 
bj,  men  who  professed  to  march  beneath  the  banner  of  Ham  who> 
was  the  Prince  of  Peace,  had  hunted  to  death  those  whose  pro¬ 
ductions  he  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  time  would  allow,  to 
describe,  instead  of  learning  from  them,  had  they  been  wiser,  or 
teaching  them,  bad  they  been  more  ignorant  than  themselveiw 
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LITERARY. 

ME  VOYSEY’S  SEEMOKS. 

Sling  and  the  Stone.  Vol.  V.  For  the  Year  1871.  By  the 
Kev.  Charles  Voysey,  B.A.,  late  Vicar  of  Healaagh.  Trubner. 

It  is  not  often,  in  these  days,  that  a  yolume  of  sermons 
Kjan  become  an  object  of  interest  beyond  the  circle  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  originally  delivered,  and  who  may  be 
therefore  regarded  as  personal  friends  of  the  preacher. 
Sermons  are  now  very  different  things  from  what  they  were 
once,  and  the  difference  consists,  we  must  confess,  in  a 
great  modem  deterioration,  both  comparative  and  intrinsic. 
The  men  who  thundered  from  St  Paul’s  Cross,  under  the 
Tudors,  were  men  whose  intellectual  status  made  them  the 
leaders  of  their  age  ;  and,  if  their  zeal  occasionally  outran 
their  discretion,  it  is  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  their 
cause  which  must  be  held  responsible.  They  preached 
what  men  most  cared  to  hear  about ;  and  the  reality  of 
their  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  faiths  and]  utterances 
of  those  bold  sea-adventurers  to  whom  England  is  more 
indebted  than  some  modern  chroniclers  have  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  acknowledge.  The  Protestant  sermon  was  then  a 
power  in  the  State ;  now  it  no  longer  deals  with  those  matters 
which  we  most  care  about,  and  hence  its  comparative 
deterioration.  And  the  intrinsic  deterioration  is  a  natural 
result  of  this  other;  for,  to  do  anything  good  requires 
earnestness,  not  only  of  wish,  but  of  intellect ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  thought  that  the  noted  sermon- writers  of  to-day 
expend  much  intellectual  earnestness  over  the  compositions 
of  this  class. 

In  singling  out,  therefore,  the  volume  before  us  for 
especial  notice,  we  are  influenced  not  so  much  by  interest  in 
the  volume  itself  as  by  interest  in  the  circumstances  which 
.surround  its  publication.  The  volume  itself,  we  must  say 
.in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  seriously  disappoints  us  ; 
and  the  reasons  for  our  disappointment  we  will  presently 
explain.  Only  first,  and  in  order  that  our  criticism  of  the 
book  may  be  properly  understood,  we  must  briefly  allude 
to  the  events  with  which  its  appearance  is  connected.  No 
one  who  has  attended,  for  any  motive,  Mr  Voysey’s  services 
in  St  George’s  Hall,  ought  to  be  able  to  doubt  that  earnest¬ 
ness  and  sincerity  are  possessed  by  Mr  Voysey  in  no  common 
degree  ;  and  we  must  confess  that  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that  Mr  Voysey  was  guilty  of 
insincerity  in  remaining  so  long  in  a  Church  whose  Articles 
he  could  not  accept,  our  advice  would  be.  Go  and  hear  Mr 
Voysey.  It  is  this  earnestness  and  this  sincerity  that 
have,  without  doubt,  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring 
for  him  the  liberal  support  which  he  well  deserves  ;  for  to 
those  w’ho  have  been  for  years  the  weary  listeners  to  the 
reasonless  platitudes  of  Evangelicals,  or  the  skilful  but 
unworthy  fencings  of  Broad  Churchmen,  it  must  be  an 
intense  relief  to  listen  to  a  man  who  absolutely  says  what 
he  thinks,  w'ho  pours  out  his  store  of  theological  treasures 
without  reserve,  no  matter  if  they  be  but  inferior  in  quality. 
T,his  spirit  of  earnestness  and  sincerity,  coupled  with  Mr 
\oysey’s  noble  independence — an  independence  which,  if 
our  information  is  correct,  led  him  to  refuse  the  offer  of 
more  than  one  lucrative  and  assured  position  in  sectarian 
habitations — this  spirit  it  is  which  will,  we  are  confident, 
ultimately  prove  the  real  and  efficient  part  of  Mr  Voysey’s 
present  and  future  undertakings.  And  when,  having  said 
this,  we  go  on  to  express  regret  that  his  utterances  are  not 
by  any  means  so  valuable  as  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
written,  we  do  not  forget  that  men,  as  a  rule,  are  better 
than  their  books.  If  it  were  not  so  the  world  would  be 
very  different  from  what  it  is. 

Wo  may  suppose  it  to  be  a  feeling  natural  to  a  man  first 
set  free  from  fettefs  to  look  on  those  fetters  as  the  supreme 
^»vil.  And  herein  lies  the  chief  ground  of  our  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  this  new  volume  of  ‘  The  Sling  and  the 
intone.’  Mr  Voysey  seems  to  exhaust  his  energies  in  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  theological  fetters  from  which  he  is  now 
^jet  free;  a  very  natural  action,  we  readily  admit,  but 
scarcely  one  which  is  calculated  to  satisfy  disinterested 
spectators.  For  it  cannot  be  too  often  remembered 
that  there  are  thousands  of  persons  interested  in  the 
^question  of  intellectual  progress,  including  all  the  best 


scientific  men  of  the  day  and  all  the  most  intelligent  am 
the  working  classes,  to  whom  it  matters  very  little  whet?^ 
there  be  one  God  or  three,  whether  the’f ©under  of  Oh  * 
tianity  believed  in  the  devil  or  believed  in  anything  Wh*!' 
Mr  Voysey  was  still  connected  with  the  Established^Chu^* 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  effect  in  that  Church^’ 
reformation  from  within,  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
his  position  that  he  should  discuss  such  subjects  as  are  d* 
cussed  throughout  the  series  of  volumes  of  which  the  last 
now  lies  before  us.  He  was  then  a  Churchman  speakin 
to  the  Church,  and  the  Church  would  have  done  mom 
wisely,  we  venture  to  think,  if,  instead  of  casting  him  out 
she  had  rather  encouraged  his  freedom  of  speech.  But* 
once  out  of  the  Church  and  launched  upon  so  important 
and  public  an  undertaking  as  that  in  which  he  is  now 
engaged,  his  position  at  once  became  different.  Instead  of 
being  a  Churchman  speaking  to  the  Church,  he  has  assumed 
the  far  nobler  office  of  a  man  speaking  to  men ;  and  it  is 
our  wish  to  see  him  recognise  the  necessities  of  this  new 
position  that  induces  us  to  make  these  remarks.  In  the 
course  of  the  lecture  on  “  Rationalism,”  with  which  the 
volume  commences,  Mr  Voysey  states,  what  is  very  possibly 
true,  that  ”  thousands  are  looking  to  him  as  their  spokes¬ 
man.”  We  would  ask  him,  are  these  thousands  to  be  found 
within  the  Church  or  without  it  ?  Scarcely  within  it,  or 
surely  it  is  not  to  Mr  Voysey  that  they  would  look  as  their 
spokesman.  And  if  without  the  Church,  surely  they  want 
something  more  said  and  done  for  them  than  the  mere  re- 
newal  of  the  old  crusade  against  orthodox  superstitions. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  possible  (and  indeed  with  so  sincere 
a  nature  we  should  think  it  certain),  that  Mr  Voysey  will, 
as  time  removes  him  further  from  the  shadow  of  hb  perse¬ 
cutions,  find  a  wider  and  more  satisfactory  field  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  his  faculties.  But  this  present  work  b  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  please  any  one, — neither  Christians,  nor  Thebts, 
nor  scholars,  nor,  least  of  all,  men  of  imagination  and 
culture.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a  slaying  of  the  slain ;  a 
theological  repetition  of  the  exploit  of  Falstaff  upon  the 
dead  body  of  Hotspur.  “  Therefore  I’ll  make  him  sure,” 
in  effect  says  Mr  Voysey  ;  “  yea  ;  and  Til  swear  I  kiUed 
him.”  In  the  next  place,  there  is  displayed  throughout  the 
volume  a  lack  of  imagination  and  appreciation  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  sometimes  is  almost  painful.  In  justifica¬ 
tion  of  this  censure  we  may  quote  the  strictures  upon  the 
character  of  Jesus  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  on  “  The  Bible”: 

Luke  ii.  43,  tells  us  that  “  the  child  Jesus  [being  twelve  yean 
old,]  tarried  behind  in  Jerusalem;  and  Joseph  and  hb  mother 
knew  not  of  it.”  After  three  days  they  found  him  in  the  templ^ 
and  his  mother  said,  “Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  ui? 
behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing.”  Vcr.  49. 
And  he  said  unto  them,  “  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me?  ^•*  7® 
not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  business?  And  wey 
understood  not  the  saying  which  he  spake  unto  them.”  (Not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  is  written  about  the  miraculous  birth.)  “  4  , 
he  w'ent  down  with  them  and  came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  snbject 
unto  them.”  Ver.  51.  (Notwithstanding  his  Father’s  business, 

which  he  at  once  gave  up.)  r  i  Ka 

Now  what  chills  my  heart  in  this  story  is  not  that  a  little  boy 
of  twelve  years  old  should  be  so  thoughtlessly  cruel  m 
away  unknown  to  his  parents  ;  but  that  when  he  was  tola  of  tnw 
sorrow  in  losing  him,  he  made  no  sort  of  apology — never 
a  word  of  tender  regret,  but  only  began  to  vindicate  himsell  o 
the  ground  of  a  higher  obligation  ;  as  though  God  in 
did  or  ever  would  desire  a  child  to  inflict  such  a  wound  as  tnal 
its  parents’  hearts.  ,  ,  ^ 

I  know  what  it  is  to  lose  a  child  for  a  few  hours.  I  have  ne  p 
more  than  one  poor  mother  to  find  her  lost  little  one  m  the  a 
streets  of  London,  and  I  have  felt  and  witnessed  the  agony 
parental  anguish,  worse  while  it  lasts  than  the  wrench  ot  * 
And  yet  this  youth  of  twelve,  said  also  to  be  God  j.j* 

inflict  such  a  wound  as  this  and  not  know  it ;  and  when  te  / 
reminded  of  it,  neither  felt  nor  expressed  the  least 
disregard  of  natural  ties  is  again  exhibited.  Matt.  xu.  • 
“While  he  yet  talked  to  the  people,  behold,  his  mother  a  ^ 

brethren  stood  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  him.  , 

bystander  tells  him,  “  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  ^ 
without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee.”  But  instead  of  re^ 
the  fifth  commandment,  which  says,  Honour  «  vyho  U 

mother,  he  answered  and  said  unto  him  that  told  hina, 
my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  And  he  _  -ui 

his  hand  toward  his  disciples,  and  said,  Behold  my  reo 

my  brethren!”  Thar  exhibit 

I  can  hardly  read  such  passages  with  patience. 

Jesus  as  completely  destitute  of  natural  affection,  g^tijticsl 
respectful  towards  his  mother,  and  carried  away  or  ^  ^.jl 
vanity.  Mark  iii.  31 — 35,  tells  the  same  tale,  anu 
20 — ^21,  likewise,  with  this  variation,  “My  mother 
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L  are  those  which  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  keep  it.” 

What  about  the  6fth  commaudment  being  the  Word  of  God  ? 

The  fourth  Gospel  has  furnished  two  instances  in  which  Jesus 

•  rlMcribed— and  in  my  opinion,  falsely  described— as  guilty  of 
**  Idness  towards  his  mother,  which  is  unpardonable  and 

*  of  a  man.  Chapter  ii.  gives  an  account  of  the  marriage 
Cana  in  Galilee.  Verse  3,  “  When  they  wanted  wine,  the 

mother  of  Jesus  said  unto  him,  They  have  no  wine.”  Instead  of 
nir  tenderly,  Leave  it  to  me,  dear  mother,  he  says,  “  Woman, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come.” 

'  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  Greek  must  not  suppose  there  was 
anything  disrespectful  in  the  term  “  Woman ;  ”  it  was  equivalent 
to  Lady  or  Madam.  But  the  cutting  coldness  of  this  reply 
betrays  the  absence  of  natural  affection,  which,  as  a  son  and  a 
father,  I  here  openly  denounce  as  a  frightful  blemish  in  the  life 
and  character  of  J esus  Christ* 

Worse  than  all,  when  that  neglected  mother,  who  had  followed 
him  about  with  so  much  maternal  pride,  treasuring  up  every 
word  of  his  in  her  loving  heart,  comes  and  stands  b^  the  Cross, 
to  be  at  hand  in  his  last  hour,  to  render  a  kindly  service,  or  to  get 


a  loving  farewell  from  those  lips  which  she  had  idolised  more 
than  th^ deserved  to  be,  what  is  his  greeting?  He  points  to  a 
disciple  standing  near,  and  says  (John  xix.  25—27),  “  Woman, 
behold  thy  son;”  and  to  the  disciple,  “Behold  thy  mother.” 


M.  Tame  “  had  to  find  a  people  with  a  grand  and  complete 
literature,”  and  as  ancient  Greece,  modern  France,  and 
England  are  the  only  nations  that  possess  an  unbroken  and 
approximately  adequate  literature,  his  choice  was  limited 
to  them.  “I  have  chosen  England,”  he  says,  “  because 
being  yet  alive,  and  subject  to  direct  examination,  it  may 
be  better  studied  than  a  destroyed  civilisation,  of  which  we 
retain  but  the  scraps,  and  because,  being  different  from 
France,  it  has,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman,  a  more  distinct 
character.”  The  study  of  contemporary  England  was, 
therefore,  an  important  and  integral  part  of  the  historian's 
preparation  for  his  task,  and  our  author  has  applied  the 
same  principles  or  rules  to  the  investigation  of  this  branch 
of  his  subject  as  to  the  others.  Moreover,  it  is  essential 
that  M.  Taine  should  be .  able  to  show  that  the  civilisation 
of  England  at  the  present  day  still  preserves  those  charac¬ 
teristics  which,  he  contends,  are  the  result  of  race  and 
climate,  understanding  by  race  **  the  innate  and  hereditary 
dispositions  that  man  brings  with  him  to  the  light,  and 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  united  with  marked  differences  in  the 
temperament  and  structure  of  the  body,”  and  “  vary  with 
various  peoples.”  The  volume  before  us  ought  to  contain 
a  verification  of  the  historical  doctrines  or  laws  defined 
and  illustrated  in  *  The  History  of  English  Literature.’ 

It  is  all  the  more  needful  to  call  attention  to  M.  Taine's 
conception  of  history  as  a  science  in  process  of  formation, 
several  of  the  laws  of  which,  **  all  very  exact  and  very 
general,  and  corresponding  to  those  which  have  been  found 
in  the  sciences  of  living  bodies,”  have  been  discovered  and 
established,  because  the  *  Notes  on  England’  are  not  scientific 
in  form,  but  consist  simply  of  jottings  and  memoranda  of 
observations  and  reflections,  thrown  together  without  order 
or  method.  This  is  a  scrap-book,  but  it  is  the  scrap-book  of 
a  philosopher  specially  qualified  by  his  previous  studies 
'for  interpreting  the  facts  and  phenomena  with  which  he 
deals.  Mr  Bae’s  introductory  chapter  is  heterogeneous,  irre¬ 
levant,  and  weak,  in  so  far  as  it  is  original ;  but  it  embodies 
a  translation  of  M.  Taine’s  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  *  Historical  and  Oritical  Essays,*  which  will  be  of 
great  service  to  all  readers  of  the  present  volume  who  are 
unacquainted  with  its  author’s  philosophy  of  history.  Mr 
Bae,  we  may  mention,  brings  forward  an  objection  to  M. 
Taine’s  method,  which  he  considers  ”  so  serious  as  to  be 
almost  fatal.”  There  is” a  fundamental  difference  between 


behold  thy  son;”  and  to  the  disciple, 

E^en  supposing  him  to  have  been  thus  providing  for  her  future 
support,  yet  anything  more  heartless  than  this  you  cannot 
conceive — it  betrays  a  soul  in  which  all  natural  affection  is  dead, 
or  in  which  it  never  even  had  birth.  There  was  not  a  word  of 
love  in  it,  not  a  word  of  tenderness.  The  sword  that  was  to  go 
through  that  poor  mother’s  soul  pierced  her  to  her  agony.  I  for 
one  would  say  if  this  anguish  of  heart  could  not  have  been 
avoided  because  Jesus  was  God,  then  it  was  a  thousand  pities 
that  he  became  incarnate  at  all.  No  benefit  to  mankind  could 
compensate  for  the  mischief  of  such  a  cruel  example — for  this 
persistent  and  heartless  trampling  on  the  purest  affections  of 
humanity. 

Surely  no  one  who  is  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with 
the  idiosyncrasies  and  the  necessities  of  genius  could  put 
such  a  construction  as  Mr  Voysey  here  puts  upon  the  nar- 
ratiyes  which  ho  quotes.  And,  thirdly  (and  this  is,  perhaps, 
th^aost  serious  complaint  we  have  to  make),  Mr  Voysey 
seems  to  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  Biblical  authority  as  it  suits  his  purpose.  When  he 
wishes  to  laugh  at  a  miracle,  he  rejects  that  authority ; 
when  he  wishes  to  impair  the  orthodox  estimate  of  Chris¬ 
tianity’s  founder,  he  accepts  it,  apparently,  to  the  very 
letter.  Now  there  are  only  two  courses  open  to  the  modern 
student  with  respect  to  the  Bible ;  either  to  accept  it  as 
literally  inspired,  in  which  case  he  must  accept  all  its  pro¬ 
digies  and  miracles,  or  to  regard  it  as  an  ordinary  boo^  in 
which  case  ho  will  have  to  confess  that  its  authenticity  is 
so  dubious  that  not  a  single  narrative  which  it  contains  can 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  proof  that  the  event  recorded  took 
place.  Mr  Voysey,  unfortunately,  does  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other. 

A  useful  lesson  is  contained  in  the  Biblical  narrative  whence 
Mr  Voysey  has  derived  the  title  for  his  series  of  publications. 
The  gist  of  that  narrative  is  that  the  youthful  adventurer 
prevailed  over  the  Philistine  by  the  use  of  those  weapons 
to  which  he  had  accustomed  himself ;  and  thus  there  was 
nothing  at  all  miraculous  in  the  fact  that  the  stone  was 
hurled  with  such  fatal  precision.  But  had  David  gone 
forth  in  the  armour  which  was  offered  him,  the  result,  we 
cannot  but  think,  would  have  been  very  different.  And  in 
like  manner  if  Mr  Voysey  will  be  content  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  his  own  accustomed  weapons,  by  which  wo  mean 
the  sincerity  and  earnestness  that  are  such  conspicuous 
parts  of  his  character,  we  doubt  not  there  are  many  giants, 
both  theological  and  social,  which  will  go  down  before 
him.  But  when,  not  having  proved  it,  he  puts  on  the 
armour  of  critical  analysis,  we  much  fear  that  the  orthodox 
ilistino,  even  though  half  slain  already,  will  prove  some* 
hing  more  than  his  match. 


M.  TAINE  ON  ENGLAND. 

AWfis  on  England,  By  H.  Taine,  D.C.L.  Oxon,  etc.  Translated, 
witn  an  Introductory  Chapter,  by  W.  F.  Rae.  Strahan. 

In  course  of  the  six  years  in  which  M.  Taine  was 
^ngaged  upon  his  great  work  on  ‘  The  History  of  English 
tw  came  to  England  more  than  once,  for  the 

purpose  of  prosecuting  his  researches  into  the 
ject  at  the  British  Museum,  and  making  a  personal 
quaintance  with  England  and  the  English  people.  The 
ajori  y  of  the  ”  Notes  ”  in  this  volume  were  written 
ring  these  visits,  which  began  in  1861  ;  but  they  were 
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author  or  artist  of  a  foreign  country,  ho  does  not  forget, 
nor  will  he  forget  until  the  millennium  shall  arriye,  and 
human  nature  shall  be  transmogrified,  that  he  is  a  French¬ 
man,  and  that  the  author  or  artist  is  a  foreigner but 
surely  that  part  of  his  judgment  which,  as  is  here  assumed, 
can  be  traced  to  national  feeling  may  be  eliminated  and  the 
balance  rectified,  by  a  critic  who  is  not  under  the  same 
disturbing  infiuence.  The  present  Tolume  may  be  adduced 
as  a  proof  that  national  prejudice[  can,  in  a  yery  large 
measure,  be  oyercome  or  neutralised  by  thorough  research 
and  careful,  conscientious,  rational  study.  Oonsidered  as  a 
solemn  warning  against  the  subtle,  powerful,  and  persistent 
influence  of  prejudice  on  the  human  mind,  Mr  Bae's  com¬ 
ments  are  commonplace  enough,  but  as  a  criticism  of  the 
scientific  treatment  of  history  they  are  puerile  in  the 
extreme.  Besides,  these  comments  are  as  much  out  of 
place  here  as  the  biographical  and  critical  notices  of  four  of 
M.  Taine’s  fellow-students,  which  also  fill  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  translator’s  long  and  dreary  “  introductory 
chapter.” 

M.  Taine’s  “  Notes  ”  are  written  in  a  sprightly,  laconic, 
hurried,  off-hand  style,  which  carries  the  reader  along  from 
point  to  point  at  an  exhilarating  pace,  and  neyer  permits  him 
to  halt  or  grow  weary.  The  book  makes  no  pretension  to 
polish  or  finish.  It  is  eyen  occasionally  slipshod  and 
abrupt,  and  retains  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  first 
draft.  The  collection  of  facts  has  eyidently  been  the 
primaiy  purpose  of  the  author,  but  here  and  there  the 
process  of  classification  has  been  commenced,  and  the 
volume  abounds  with  theories  and  generalisations.  An 
effort  to  define  or  yerify  a  distinctiye  trait  of  the  English 
character,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  cause,  is  eyery where 
apparent.  The  impressions  are  struggling  after  harmony 
and  unity  as  soon  as  they  arise,  but  no  deliberate  attempt 
is  made  to  combine  them.  In  order  to  get  at  anything 
like  a  complete  yiew  of  M.  Taine’s  conception  of  the 
Englishman — what  he  would  call  **  the  ideal  and  general 
Englishman,  around  whom  are  grouped  all  the  inyentions 
and  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  epoch  ” — it  would  be  neces- 
sary  to  piece  together  for  ourselyes  the  features  that  lie 
scattered  through  his  sketch-book.  This  portrait  is  not 
flattering,  but  neither  is  it  by  any  means  particularly 
repulsiye.  There  is,  assuredly,  no  lack  of  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  painter  for  the  better  lineaments  of  the 
English  countenance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  sincere 
and  hearty  admiration.  0^  defects  would  appear  to  be,  in 
most  cases,  lee  dSfauts  de  nos  qualiteSf  and  the  necessary 
accompaniments  of  our  excellences.  On  the  whole,  we 
should  say  that  there  will  be  little  disposition  to  charge 
M.  Taine  with  unfriendly  feelings  towards  his  sitter, 
although  the  sitter’s  friends  may  think  that  the  artist  has 
exaggerated  some  of  the  less  attractiye  lines  on  his  face. 
As  compared  with  the  companion  portrait  of  the  ideal 
and  general  ”  Frenchman  which  shapes  itself  in  outline 
in  the  writer’s  mind,  and  seryes  as  a  foil  to  his  John  Bull, 
we  haye  really  no  good  reason  to  complain,  on  the  score  of 
adyerse  prejudice  at  all  eyents,  of  the  likeness  that  M. 
Taine  has  here  drawn. 

Like  the  old  chronicler,  M.  Taine  has  obseryed  that  the 
Englishman  takes  his  pleasure  sadly.  This  is  a  primitiye 
disposition,  a  trait  proper  to  all  his  sensations,  a  particularity 
inseparable  from  all  the  motions  of  his  intellect  and  heart. 
In  a  chapter  on  “  Typical  English  Men  and  Women,”  M. 
Taine  describes  three  typical  English  groups,  the  strong, 
the  phlegmatic,  and  the  worker.  These  groups  are  obyi- 
ously  related,  although  M.  Taine  has  not  taken  £he  trouble 
to  connect  them.  All  illustrate  a  tendency  of  the  physique 
to  oyerpower  the  intellect  and  the  emotions,  and  indicate  a 
blunted  sensibility.  Under  the  last  group,  ”  the  actiye, 
energetic  human  being,  capable  of  enterprise,  of  efforts,  of 
endurance,  of  perseyerance,  and  who  loyes  effort  as  effort,” 
M.  Taine  makes  some  acute  obseryations.  The  climate  has, 
of  course,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  disposition  of  the 
Englishman  for  work. 

The  dismalness  and  sererity  of  nature  cut  off  clean  and  by 
the  root  eyery  yoluptnona  conception  of  life.  .  .  .  Cold,  rain, 
mud,  bad  weather,  and  barren  soil  are  the  foes  he  is  bound 
to  combat  without  ceasing;  in  addition,  his  frame  consumes  more, 
and  needs  more  powerful  restoratires ;  it  could  not  subsist  without 
spirits  and  heayy  food. . .  ,  Among  them  poyerty  debases.  It  is 


those  which  precede,  but  which  is  none  the  less  distinct  from  them 
and  which  is  of  chief  importance  here.  For  it  is  an  idea,  a 
mental  conviction ;  now,  among  the  men  of  this  country  ^ra 
ideas,*  convictions,  the  deliberate  opinions  of  a  reasoning^brain* 
are  much  more  dominating  and  efficacious  than  elsawhirA  ’ 


are  much  more  dominating  and  efficacious  than  elsewh^e. 
Having  admitted  that  a  man  ought  to  strive  and  render  himself 
useful,  he  requires  no  other  motive  for  striving  and  renderini 
himself  of  use.  .  .  .  The  same  causes  as  those  above-mentioned 
explain  this  power  of  an  idea,  especially  of  a  moral  idea.  In 
the  first  place,  in  a  phlegmatic  and  hardened  nature,  the  riral 
powers  are  fewer ;  there  are  fewer  spirits,  seductions,  rashnessei, 
casting  themselves  across  and  breaking  the  uniform  line  of 
conduct.  Besides,  the  attraction  of  sensible  happiness  is 
smaller,  less  penetrating,  and  less  seductive.  In  fine,  when  one 
voluntarily  gives  oneself  a  watchword,  when,  on  reflection,  it  is 
considered  noble,  when  put  to  the  test  it  is  found  hard,  pride  and 
the  spirit  of  struggling  cleaves  to  it  unto  the  end.  Such  is  the 
sentiment  of  duty  ;  the  English  say  that  in  all  degrees  it  is  one  of 
the  essential  traits  of  their  national  character. 

The  English  idea  of  daty  probably  hardly  receives  justice 
in  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  but 
we  are  quite  certain  that  the  entire  passage  may  be  poo- 
dered  on  with  profit  by  many  Englishmen.  It  may  help  to 
explain  to  them  how  it  is  that  southern  peoples  do  not  take 
exactly  the  same  view  of  duty  as  themselves.  In  treating  of 
this  peculiarity  of  the  English  character  in  the  chapter  on 
Marriages  and  Married  Women,”  M.  Taine  shows  leu 
precision,  delicacy,  and  felicity  of  touch,  although  here  again 
there  is  a  grain  of  truth,  and  one  that  we  ourselves  might 
be  apt  to  miss.  ”  The  idea  of  duty,”  he  remarks,  **  is  strict, 
and  does  not  admit  of  the  slightest  compromise.  The 
Englishwoman  knows  that  in  marrying  she  has  vowed 
fidelity,  and  the  remembrance  of  this  remains  anchored  in 
her  conscience.  According  to  my  friends,  this  anchorage 
is  so  strong  that  frequently  after  a  slip  the  wife  breaks  off 
altogether ;  all  her  past  flows  back  upon  her  like  a  flood, 
till  she  is  well-nigh  choked  with  shame  and  sorrow. 
Besides,  she  has  not  the  elasticity  of  mind,  the  manual 
dexterity,  necessary  for  harmoniously  conducting  an  intrigue 
and  a  household ;  ambiguity  is  repugnant  to  her  decid^ 
character ;  division  revolts  her ;  the  obligation  to  lie 
unceasingly  is  insupportable  to  her.  She  insists  upon 
being  carried  off  in  order  to  bring  about  a  divorce.” 

Apart,  however,  from  the  instructive,  although  not 
perfectly  accurate,  picture  of  the  English  mind  that 
M.  Taine  has  here  presented  to  us,  this  volume  possessa 
great  value  as  a  rapid,  succinct,  comprehensive  sketeh  and 
critical  survey  of  our  existing  English  society  and  institu¬ 
tions.  Even  those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  their 
country  will  be  benefited  by  the  perusal  of  a  book  like  this, 
where  the  whole  field  of  English  life  is  brought,  as  it  were, 
within  the  compass  of  a  glance.  We  may  pardon  mistakes 
of  detail  for  the  sake  of  the  tout  ensemble. 


YESTERDAYS  WITH  AUTHORS. 

Yesterdays  with  Authors.  By  James  T.  Fields.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Mr  Fields,  of  the  firm  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  has  here 
collected  a  number  of  articles  originally  reprinted  by  bu® 
in  an  American  magazine,  and  the  volume,  if 
but  little  of  importance,  is  thoroughly  readable.  In  J 
two  very  slight  papers  on  Pope  and  Wordsworth,  a  fu 
sketch  of  Thackeray,  and  much  longer  notices  of  Hawthorn^ 
Dickens,  and  Miss  Mitford.  Mr  Fields  has  an  old  w 
honourable  reputation  as  a  publisher  who  was  a  great 
more  than  a  tradesman,  as  an  author  who  used  the  a  r 
tages  of  his  position  to  be  a  very  hearty  and  services 
friend  of  authors.  In  this  volume  he  gathers  up  some  ^ 
his  reminiscences,  and  repeats  them  with  enough  s 
interest  all  who  take  up  the  book,  which  is,  perhaps,  a 
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better  in  that  its  materials  are  so  slightly  put  together  that 
they  can  be  read  in  scraps  almost  more  easily  than  as  a 

^^l^Fields  is  a  Boswell  in  all  but  prolixity,  and  he  would 
DTobably  be  prolix  if  he  had  the  chance.  Small  traits  of 
character  as  well  as  important  events  are  described  by  him 
with  equal  minuteness,  and  everything  he  tells  is  deeply 
coloured  by  the  enthusiastic  admiration  with  which  he 
regards  all  his  heroes.  But  the  book  is  all  the  more 
attractive  for  that.  Who  but  a  Boswell  could  tell  the 
following  slight  anecdote  as  well  as  Mr  Fields  has  told  it  ? 
The  subject  is  Thackeray. 

Daring  his  second  visit  to  Boston  I  was  asked  to  invite  him  to 
attend  an  evening  meeting  of  a  scientific  club,  which  was  to  be 
held  at  the  house  of  a  distinguished  member.  I  was  very  reluctant 
to  ask  him  to  be  present,  for  I  knew  he  could  be  easily  bored,  and 
I  was  fearful  that  a  prosy  essay  or  geological  speech  might  ensue, 
tnd  I  knew  he  would  be  exasperated  with  me,  even  although  I 
were  the  innocent  cause  of  his  affliction.  IV^  worst  fears  were 
realised.  We  had  hardly  got  seated,  before  a  dull,  bilious  looking 
old  gentleman  rose,  and  applied  his  auger  with  such  pertinacity 
that  we  were  all  bored  nearly  to  distraction.  I  dared  not  look  at 
Thackeray,  but  I  felt  that  his  eye  was  upon  ine.  My  distress  may 
be  imagined,  when  he  got  up  quite  deliberately  from  the  promi* 
nent  place  where  a  chair  had  been  set  for  him,  and  made  his  exit 
very  noiselessly  into  a  small  anteroom  leading  into  the  larger 
room,  and  in  which  no  one  was  sitting.  The  small  apartment  was 
dimly  lighted,  but  he  knew  that  I  knew  Ae  was  there.  Then  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  pantomimic  feats  impossible  to  describe  ade¬ 
quately.  He  threw  an  imaginary  person  (myself,  of  course)  upon 
me  floor,  and  proceeded  to  stab  him  several  times  with  a  paper- 
folder,  which  he  caught  up  for  the  purpose.  After  disposing  of 
his  victim  in  this  way,  he  was  not  satisfied,  for  the  dull  lecturer 
■till  went  on  in  the  other  room,  and  he  fired  an  imaginary  revolver 
several  times  at  an  imaginary  head.  Still,  the  droning  speaker 
proceeded  with  his  frozen  subject  (it  was  something  about  the 
Arctic  regions,  if  I  remember  rightly),  and  now  began  the  peatest 
pantomimic  scene  of  all,  namely,  murder  by  poison,  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  player  king  is  disposed  of  in  Hamlet. 
Thackeray  had  found  a  small  vial  on  the  mantel-shelf,  and  out  of 
that  he  proceeded  to  pour  the  imaginary  “juice  of  cursed 
hebenon  ”  into  the  imaginary  porches  of  somebody’s  ears.  The 
whole  thing  was  inimitably  done,  and  I  hoped  nobody  saw  it  but 
myself ;  but  years  afterwards,  a  ponderous,  fat-witted  young  man 
put  the  question  squarely  to  me  :  “  What  was  the  matter  with  Mr 
Thackeray,  that  night  the  club  met  at  Mr - *s  house  ? 

The  chapters  aboat  Hawthorne  will  be  to  many  English 
readers  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume,  as  the 
information  contained  in  them  is  fresher  in  itself  and  comes 
from  more  intimate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Mr 
Fields  was  Hawthorne’s  friend  from  the  beginning  of  his 
fame  as  an  author.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  at  once 
saw  the  talent  that  was  in  the  *  Twice-Told  Tales,’  and  he 
was  the  foster-father  of  ‘  The  Scarlet  Letter.*  This  inte¬ 
resting,  but  wordy,  paragraph  is  characteristic  of  both 
author  and  publisher  : 

In  the  winter  of  1849,  after  he  had  been  ejected  from  the  custom¬ 
house,  I  went  down  to  Salem  to  see  him,  and  inquire  after  his 
health,  for  we  heard  he  had  been  suffering  from  illness.  He  was 
then  living  in  a  modest  wooden  house  in  Mall-street,  if  I  remember 
rightly  the  location.  I  found  him  alone  in  a  chamber  over  the 
sitting  room  of  the  dwelling;  and  as  the  day  was  cold,  he  was 
hovering  near  a  stove.  We  fell  into  talk  about  his  future  pro- 
•pccti,  and  he  was,  as  I  feifted  I  should  find  him,  in  a  very 
^.®*P®**ding  mood.  “Now,”  said  I,  “  is  the  time  for  you  to  pub¬ 
lish,  for  I  know  during  these  years  in  Salem  you  must  have  got 
•oraething  ready  for  the  press.”  “Nonsense,”  said  he;  “what 
^  I  to  write  anything,  when  my  publishers  (M.  and  Com- 
many  years  trying  to  sell  a  small  edition  of 
K  ^''*^*®*"Told  Tales’?”  I  still  pressed  upon  him  the  good 
cnances  he  would  have  now  with  something  new.  “  Who  would 
sx  publishing  a  book  for  m«,  the  most  unpopular  writer  in 
merica  ?  ”  “  l  would,”  said  I,  “  and  would  start  with  an  edition 
nA  I »  copies  of  anything  you  write.”  “  What  mad- 

vft  •  exclaimed ;  “your  friendship  for  me  gets  the  better  of 
W**  i“^8®eot.  No,  no,”  he  continued;  “I  have  no  money  to 
e  publisher’s  losses  on  my  account.”  I  looked  at  my 
and  T  that  the  train  would  soon  be  starting  for  Boston, 

whftt  h  much  time  to  lose  in  trying  to  discover 

been  his  literary  work  during  these  last  few  years  in 
had  ^  *‘cmember  that  1  pressed  him  to  reveal  to  me  what  he 
h.  shook  his  head  and  gave  me  to  understand 

g  produced  nothing.  At  that  moment  I  caught  sight  of  a 

au  or  set  of  drawers  near  where  we  were  sitting ;  and  imme- 
aitirl J  #  to  me  that  hidden  away  somewhere  in  that 

‘TwiaaT  ^  story  or  stories  by  the  author  of  the 

him  ®  ^  Tales,*  and  I  became  so  positive  of  it  that  I  charged 
but  ah  ^‘^h  the  fact.  He  seemed  surprised,  I  thought, 

him  ^®*d  *gain ;  and  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  begging 

and  lAA  K*  ®®™®  mto  the  cold  entry,  saying  I  would  come  back 
when  h  ®  few  days.  I  was  hurrying  down  the  stairs 

ne  called  after  me  from  the  chamber,  asking  me  to  stop  a 


moment.  Then  quickly  stepping  into  the  entry  with  a  roll  of 
manuscript  in  his  hands,  ho  said :  “  How  in  Heaven’s  name  did 
yon  know  this  thing  was  there  ?  As  yon  have  found  me  out,  take 
what  I  have  written,  and  tell  me,  aher  yon  get  home  and  have 
time  to  read  it,  if  it  is  good  for  anything.  It  is  either  very  good 
or  very  bad, — I  don’t  know  which.”  On  my  w^  up  to  Boston 
I  read  the  germ  of  *  The  Scarlet  Letter  ;*  be/ore  I  slept  that  night 
I  wrote  him  a  note  all  aglow  with  admiration  of  the  marvellous 
stoiy  he  had  put  into  my  hands,  and  told  him  that  I  would  come 
again  to  Salem  the  next  day  and  arrange  for  its  publication.  I 
went  on  in  such  an  amazing  state  of  excitement  when  we  met 
again  in  the  little  house,  that  he  would  not  believe  I  was  really  in 
earnest.  He  seemed  to  think  I  was  beside  myself,  and  laughed 
sadly  at  my  enthusiasm.  However,  we  soon  arranged  for  his 
appearance  again  before  the  public  with  a  book. 

Mr  Fields  tells  us  that  it  was  through  his  advice  that 
*  The  Scarlet  Letter  ’  was  elaborated  into  a  fuU-lengthed 
novel,  instead  of  forming  only  one  of  a  batch  of  tales  in 
one  volume.  The  advice  was  certainly  wise,  and  it  helped 
to  make  the  reputation  of  Hawthorne.  How  that  reputa* 
tion  grew,  and  how  the  charming  novelist  and  essayist 
made  his  way  in  both  hemispheres,  is  very  well  told  by  Mr 
Fields.  This  narrative  is  sJmost  a  complete  biography ; 
but  it  only  confirms  the  views  that  most  English  critics 
have  already  formed  about  the  **  delightful  dreamer,”  as 
Mr  Fields  appropriately  calls  him. 

To  Dickens  Mr  Fields  gives  more  space,  and  he  publishes 
many  letters  that  are  of  considerable  interest.  But  he  is 
here  too  much  of  a  worshipper,  and  a  worshipper  with  very 
much  less  personal  knowledge  and  thorough  comprehen* 
sion  of  his  deity  than  Mr  Forster  shows.  His  six  score 
I  pages  about  Dickens  wiH,  doubtless,  be  more  welcome  to 
American  than  to  English  readers,  though  Dickens’s 
countrymen  will  have  a  special  pleasure  in  perusing  this 
fresh  evidence  of  the  hearty  devotion  that  was  paid  to  him 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Here  and  there,  too,  the 
narrative  contains  some  scraps  of  information  that  are  not 
generally  known ;  this,  for  instance  : 

In  the  winter  of  1869,  soon  after  he  came  up  to  London  to 
reside  for  a  few  months,  he  received  a  letter  from  a  man  telling 
him  that  he  had  begun  life  in  the  most  humble  way  possible,  and 
that  he  considered  he  owed  his  subsequent  great  success  and  such 
education  as  he  had  given  himself  entirely  to  the  encouragement 
and  cheering  influence  he  had  derived  from  Dickens's  books,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  constant  reader  from  his  childhood.  He  had 
been  made  a  partner  in  his  master’s  business,  and  when  the  head 
of  the  house  died,  the  other  day,  it  was  found  he  had  left  the 
whole  of  his  large  property  to  this  man.  As  soon  as  he  came 
into  possession  of  this  fortune,  his  mind  turned  to  Dickens,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  his  benefactor  and  teacher,  and  his  first  desire 
was  to  tender  him  some  testimonial  of  gratitude  and  veneration. 
He  then  begged  Dickens  to  accept  a  large  sum  of  money.  Dickens 
declined  to  receive  the  money,  but  his  unknown  friend  sent  him 
instead  two  silver  table  ornaments  of  great  intrinsic  value  bearing 
this  inscription  :  “  To  Charles  Dickens,  from  one  who  has  been 
cheered  and  stimulated  by  his  writings,,  and  held  the  author 
amongst  his  first  Remembrances  when  he  became  prosperous.” 
One  of  these  silver  ornaments  was  supported  by  three  figures, 
representing  three  seasons.  In  the  original  design  there  were,  of 
course,  four,  but  the  donor  was  so  averse  to  associating  the  idea 
of  Winter  in  any  sense  with  Dickens  that  he  caused  the  workman 
to  alter  the  design  and  leave  only  the  cheerful  seasons.  No  event 
in  the  great  author’s  career  was  ever  more  gratifying  and  pleasant 
to  him. 

In  the  last  section  of  Mr  Fields’s  volame  are  given  a 
great  many  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Miss  Mitford  ^ 
between  1847  and  1855.  These  letters  are  not  the  best  * 
specimens  of  Miss  Mitford’s  style  and  thought,  nor  does 
Mr  Fields’s  brief  introduction  to  them  throw  much  light 
on  her  life  and  character.  They  are  interesting,  however, 
as  showing  how  her  large  heart  was  full  of  sympathy  for 
nearly  every  good  movement  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
England ;  and  they  help  to  confirm  Mr  Fields’s  very  just 
•verdict  upon  her.  **  I  am  inclined,”  he  sa3r8,  **  to  think 
that  her  correspondence,  so  full  of  point  in  allusions,  so 
full  of  anecdote  and  recollections,  will  bo  considered  among 
her  finest  writings.  Her  criticisms,  not  always  the  wisest, 
were  always  piquant  and  readable.  She  had  such  a 
charming  humour,  and  her  style  was  so  delightful,  that 
her  friendly  notes  had  a  relish  about  them  quite  their 
own.” 


MISS  MITFORD’S  LETTERS. 

Letters  of  Mary  Bussell  Mitford,  Second  Seriez.  Edited  by 
Henry  Chorley.  In  Two  Volumee.  Bentley.  . 

There  are  no  letters  from  Miss  Mitford  to  Mr  Fields  in 
these  volumes,  but  many  complimentary  allusions,  and  the 
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melancholy  postscript  added  by  her  servant,  Samuel  Sweet- 
man,  to  the  last  letter  written  by  her,  ends  with  this 
message  to  Mr  Bennoch, — “  Please,  sir,  write  to  Mr  Fields, 
and  tell  him  Miss  Mitford  desired  me  to  give  her  love  to  all 
American  friends.**  Miss  Mitford  loved  Mr  Fields  more 
than  any  other  of  her  American  friends ;  but  that  her 
heart  was  large  enough  to  love  many  on  both  continents  is 
farther  shown,  and  that  very  pleasantly,  by  the  late 
Mr  Chorley’s  collection.  Herein,  perhaps,  is  its  chief 
value.  Being  full  of  Miss  Mitford’s  letters,  we  need  not 
say  that  it  is  full  of  very  readable  and  graceful  matter.  It 
contains  but  little  that  is  new  or  important,  however,  and 
that  little  is  not  at  all  satisfactorily  brought  out  by  the 
editor.  This  being,  doubtless,  Mr  Chorley*s  last  work, 
produced  after  his  working  time  was  over,  we  have  no  wish 
to  blame  him  for  its  faults,  but  it  is  matter  of  serious 
regret  that  the  task  for  which  he  was  incompetent  had  not 
been  assigned  to  some  other  hand ;  or,  if  it  was  thought 
important  to  retain  his  few  notes  and  interpolations,  that 
they  and  the  letters  to  which  they  refer  had  not  been 
edited  over  again.  Two  volumes  worse  edited  than  these 
have  never  come  in  our  way.  Miss  Mitford’s  letters  to 
Mrs  Holland,  to  Miss  Anderdon,  who  afterwards  became 
Mrs  Partridge,  to  Miss  Harrison,  who  became  Mrs  Acton 
Tindal,  to  Mrs  Ouvry,  and  a  few  other  correspondents,  are 
here  printed ;  but  the  letters  of  each  form  a  separate  series, 
and  thus  the  same  ground  is  gone  over  again  and  again, 
and  the  reader  who  would  understand  something  of  the 
growth  and  gradations  of  Miss  Mitford*s  thoughts  has  to 
turn  backwards  and  forwards,  and  to  piece  the  fragments 
together  for  himself,  without  any  sort  of  help  from  the 
editor.  The  collection  has  neither  table  of  contents  nor 
index,  and  the  letters  are  nearly  as  inaccessible  for  reference 
as  they  would  be  in  manuscript,  tied  up  in  bundles  without 
docket  or  date.  Mr  Ohorley’s  notes,  too,  are  few,  |  and 
of  very  little  value,  and  more  often  contain  spiteful 
allusions  to  other  persons  than  acceptable  illustrations  of 
Miss  Mitford’s  biography.  Whoever  was  responsible  for 
the  issuing  of  these  volumes  in  their  present  shape  has  the 
discredit  of  rendering  a  very  useful  contribution  to  modern 
literary  history  of  nearly  as  little  use  as  possible. 

Even  in  the  case  of  as  charming  a  letter-writer  as  Miss 
Mitford,  moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  editor  is 
justified  in  publishing  all  the  letters  that  come  in  his  way. 
Miss  Mitford  did  little  harm,  for  instance,  when,  writing 
privately  to  Mrs  Hofland  in  1819,  she  charged  Leigh  Hunt 
with  **  plundering’*  Shelley*s  chairs,  tables,  and  bedsteads  ; 
but  the  publication  of  such  a  slander  in  1872,  when  it  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  charge,  is 
wholly  reprehensible.  Miss  Mitford  was  easily  prejudiced, 
and  was  fond  of  gossip ;  and  these  failings  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  all  who  offer  to  thousands  of  readers  the 
tittle-tattle  that  was  only  intended  for  one  or  two.  And 
the  offence  is  hardly  less  in  many  instances  in  which  there 
is  no  actual  libel.  Many  readers  will,  of  course,  be 
gratified  at  all  the  allusions  to  some  of  Miss  Mitford’s 
protegcSf  who  have  since  become  famous ;  but  much  that  is 
here  printed  will  surely  be  distasteful  to  the  persons 
chiefiy  concerned.  Such  indiscriminate  publication  as 
Mr  Chorley  adopted  is  unjust  also  to  Miss  Mitford*s  own 
memory.  It  is  not  tnuch  to  be  wondered  at,  for  example, 
that  in  June,  1842,  she  should  have  declared  that 
**  Alfred  TcnDy8on*s  poems  are  in  the  last  degree  mannered 
and  obscure,’*  and  that  in  the  following  February  she 
should  have  pronounced  “  his  three  lovely  volumes  the 
most  delicious  that  have  appeared  for  many  years;**  but. 
the  printing  of  all  such  shallow  and  contradictory  remarks 
serves  no  good  purpose  at  all.  What  we  want,  especially 
in  the  case  of  such  a  woman  as  Miss  Mitford,  is,  not  to 
have  everything  she  scribbled  to  every  one  of  her  friends, 
but,  within  reasonable  compass,  such  a  collection  of  her 
best  letters  as  really  exhibit  her  character  and  illustrate 
her  life. 

In  spite  of  all  shortcomings  and  excesses,  however,  those 
are  thoroughly  enjoyable  volumes.  The  first  batch  of 
letters  in  them,  addressed  to  Mrs  Hofland,  ranges  in  date 
from  1817  to  1837 ;  but  all  the  rest  belong  to  the  next 
eighteen  years,  and  several  of  the  series  run  side  by  side. 
Of  these  series  the  two  longest  aud  most  interesting  contain 


miss  miuora  s  leiiiers  w  miss  iinaeraon  and  to  y* 
Harrison.  These  letters  are,  for  the  most  part  y  ** 
charming,  and  many  of  them  are  not  interesting  aione^H 
illustrating  the  writer*s  own  history.  The  reference  to 
some  of  her  friends  might  be  spared  ;  but  others  are  very 
welcome.  *  Thus,  in  1838,  we  have  an  early  referent 
to  Miss  Barrett  as  “  the  fairest  and  dearest  of  my  contri 
butors  **  (to  an  Annual  edited  by  Miss  Mitford).  “ 
lovely  young  creature  is  to  me  as  a  daughter.  If  ghe  be 
spared  to  the  world,  and  should,  as  she  probably  will,  treat 
of  such  subjects  as  afford  room  for  passion  and  action  yon 
will  see  her  passing  all  women,  and  most  men,  as  a  narra. 
tive  or  dramatic  poet.  After  all,  she  is  herself,  in  ber 
modesty,  her  sweetness,  and  her  affectionate  warmth  of 
heart,  by  very  far  more  wonderful  than  her  writingi, 
extraordinary  as  they  are.”  Here,  written  in  1841  iia 
fuller  portrait  of  the  poetess  :  ’ 

No,  my  sweet  love,  that  charming  drawing  from  Carlo  Dolce 
is  not,  nor  ever  can  have  been,  at  all  like  our  exquisite  friend. 
Its  beauty,  great  as  it  is,  is  the  result  of  harmony ;  hers  proceeded 
from  contrasts — a  slight,  girlish  figure,  very  delicate,  with 
exquisite  hands  and  feet,  a  round  face,  with  a  most  noble  fore¬ 
head,  a  large  mouth,  beautifully  formed,  and  full  of  expression, 
lips  like  parted  coral,  teeth  large,  regular,  and  glittering  with 
healthy  whiteness,  large  dark  eyes,  with  such  eyelashes,  resting 
on  the  cheek  when  cast  down ;  when  turned  upward,  touching  the 
flexible  and  expressive  ciyebrow  ;  a  dark  complexion,  with  cheeks 
literally  as  bright  as  the  dark  China  rose,  a  profusion  of  silkr, 
dark  curls,  and  a  look  of  youth  and  of  modesty  hardly  to  be 
expressed.  This,  added  to  the  very  simple  but  gracefol  and 
costly  dress,  by  which  all  the  family  are  distinguished,  is  an  exact 
portrait  of  her  some  years  ago.  Now  she  has  totally  lost  the 
rich,  bright  colouring,  which  certainly  made  the  greater  pari  of 
her  beauty.  She  is  dark  and  pallid ;  the  hair  is  almost  entirely 
hidden  ;  the  look  of  youth  gone  (I  think  she  now  looks  as  mncli 
beyond  her  actual  age,  as,  formerly,  she  looked  behind  it) ;  nothing 
remaining  but  the  noble  forehead,  the  matchless  eyes,  and  the 
fine  form  of  the  mouth  and  teeth— even  now  their  whitene«  is 
healthy.  Your  dear  mama,  so  well  versed  in  the  appearances  of 
sickness,  will  understand  what  I  mean,  and  read  in  it  a  symptom 
favourable  to  our  beloved  friend’s  restoration.  The  expression, 
too,  is  completely  changed ;  the  sweetness  remains,  but  it  is 
accompanied  with  more  shrewdness,  more  gaiety,  the  look  not 
merely  of  the  woman  of  genius — that  she  always  had— but  of  the 
superlatively  clever  woman.  An  odd  effect  of  absence  from  gene¬ 
ral  society,  that  the  talent  for  conversation  should  hare  ripened, 
and  the  shyness  have  disappeared — but  so  it  is.  When  1  first 
saw  her,  her  talk,  delightful  as  it  was,  had  something  too  much 
of  the  lamp— she  spoke  too  well— and  her  letters  were  rather  too 
much  like  the  very  best  books.  Now  all  that  is  gone ;  the  fine 
thoughts  come  gushing  and  sparkling  like  water  from  aspring, 
but  flow  as  naturally  as  water  down  a  hillside,  clear,  bright,  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine. 

Of  volumes  containing  passages  as  interesting  as  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  complain  very  much  ;  and  if  we  compbin 
at  all  it  is  only  because  it  would  have  been  so  easy,  and  so 
much  kinder  to  Miss  Mitford’s  memory,  to  hav§  piinted 
only  the  really  acceptable  portions  of  her  correspondence. 


MARY  HOLLIS. 

Mary  Hollis.  A  Romance  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and  U  i.li*® 
Prince  of  Orange.  By  H.  J.  Schimmel.  In  Three  \olame*. 
J.  C.  Hotten. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  mantle  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  hw 
fallen  upon  the  Dutch  novelist  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  notice.  Mr  Schimmel’s  style  is  too  tedious 
and  verbose  to  please  for  very  long  together,  and, 
his  novel  has  some  merits  as  a  literary  production,  we  m 
pronounce  it,  as  a  whole,  a  comparative  failure.  * 
author  is  not  an  adept  at  the  delineation  of  char^br, 
indeed,  he  makes  some  of  his  personages  act  so  very  mcoo* 
sistently,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  them  as  a  lot  of  pup* 
pets  worked  by  a  string.  He  has,  however,  chosen  a  rcry 
exciting  period,  and  we  are  of  course  introduced  to  a  gr®» 
many  very  improper  personages.  Though  he  1^®*  . 
never  to  allow  his  pen  to  run  riot  in  his  descriptions  o 
debaucheries  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  yet  we  must  say 
that  at  times  he  is  a  little  suggestive.  He  writes 
out,  however,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  an<l 
virtue,  and  punishes  vice  as  far  as  the  stem  facts  ® 
tory  will  allow.  Of  course  ho  falls  into  a  few  errors 
English  topography,  which  cause  the  reader  to  smi  e, 
we  must  admit  that  he  has  studied  the 
customs  of  the  age  with  some  industry.  His  desenp 
of  scenery,  of  Court  fetes,  and  of  the  costuines  o  ^ 

liA  alwavs  dresses 
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characters  well,  and  has  an  eye  to  harmony  of  colour.  Of 
the  translation  we  can  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise ; 
and  we  think  that  the  author  cannot  complain  of  the 
uanner  in  which  he  is  put  before  the  English  public. 

It  almost  seems  to  us  that  Mr  Schimmel  has*  taken  the 
historical  tales  of  the  late  Mr  G.  P.  R.  James  as  his  model, 
for  in  the  opening  lines,  the  ‘‘two  horsemen”  of  that 
aciimplished  novelist  appear,  with  but  slight  variation. 

On  a  dark  November  night  of  the  year  1670,”  says  our 
author  “  two  men  on  horseback  might  have  been  seen  in 
the  woods  surrounding  Hallam  Castle.”  He  does  not^say 
how  they  might  have  been  seen,  but  we  suppose  by  the  aid 
of  a  dark  lantern.  However,  these  two  benighted  way¬ 
farers  arrive,  in  due  course,  at  Hallam  Castle,  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Henry  Digby  and  his  only  son, 
Charles.  In  time  we  discover  that  the  two  travellers  are 
George  Villiers,  the  profligate  Duke  of  Buckingham,  travel¬ 
ling  incognito,  and  an  attendant  villain.  The  Duke,  on  his 
departure,  takes  Charles  Digby  with  him,  to  introduce  him 
at  Court,  and  thus  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  first  scene. 
We  must  now  bring  forward  Mary  Hollis,  the  daughter  of 
a  Puritan  preacher,  living  in  a  cottage  near  Hallam  Castle, 
the  virtuous  heroine  of  the  story,  about  whom  all  the  cha¬ 
racters  revolve.  She  is  the  child-friend  and  first  love  of 
Charles  Digby,  but  is  taken  off  by  force  by  the  servants  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  become  enamoured  of  her  lovely  face 
and  mixiest  demeanour  during  his  stay  in  the  country.  She 
is  brought  up  to  London  and  imprisoned  in  a  house  belong- 
in<T  to  the  Duke,  who  tries  all  his  arts  upon  her,  but  in  vain. 
At  last  she  escapes  in  the  night,  and,  after  some  strange 
adventures,  finds  herself  protected  by  the  notorious  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  The  Duchess  is  struck  by  Mary’s  refined 
beauty,  and  hopes  to  play  her  off  against  Madame  Carwell, 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who,  by  her  own  allurements 
and  French  gold,  had  drawn  away  the  King  from  his  Eng¬ 
lish  mistresses.  King  Charles  is  introduced  to  Mary  Hollis 
in  due  course,  falls  in  love  with  her  beauty,  but  is  not  more 
successful  than  Buckingham.  She,  however,  uses  her 
opportunities,  quotes  Scripture  to  the  amorous  monarch, 
tells  him  to  dismiss  his  mistresses,  rule  his  people  constitu¬ 
tionally,  and  take  no  more  supplies  from  Louis  XIV.  In 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  Charles  is  converted,  sends 
his  mistresses  into  the  country,  and  devotes  himself  to  busi¬ 
ness.  All  is  gloom  at  Court"  for  some  weeks,  the  vicious 
courtiers  stand  trembling  in  their  buckled  shoes,  while  the 
conscience-stricken  monarch  works  hard  at  bundles  of 
papers  in  his  closet,  and  with  Shaftesbury  at  the  Privy 
Council.  Suddenly  Buckingham  appears  on  the  scene, 
and  gets  the  King  to  promise  to  come  to  a  farewell /efe 
before  he  retires  altogether  from  fast  life.  The  King  goes 
to  meet  his  profligate  courtiers,  positively  for  the  last  time, 
as  old  Rowley  ;  but,  when  he  is  drunk  and  uproarious,  his 
mistresses  are  introduced  by  Buckingham.  In  the  midst 
of  the  orgie  Mary  Hollis  appears,  and  summons  King  Charles 
to  leave  such  disgraceful  company.  The  courtiers,  how¬ 
ever,  poke  fun  at  her,  Buckingham  insinuates  that  she  is  a 
cast-off  mistress  of  his  own,  and  Charles  begins  to  think 
that  she  is  no  better  than  she  should  be,  and  she  is  at  last 
^liged  to  retire  in  confusion.  Thus  ends  the  reign  of  Mary 
Hollis,  a  young  lady  compounded  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tions  of  Pamela  and  Joan  of  Arc. 

In  the  meantime  her  quondam  lover,  Charles  Digby,  has 
hrown  off  his  country  rust,  and  has  become  agay  cavalier  and 
iiiJin  of  fashion.  He  makes  love  to  the  King’s  mistresses,  is 
an  especial  favourite  with  the  Duche.ss  of  Cleveland,  fights 
a  duel  with  Buckingham,  gambles  with  Monmouth  and 
I  ney,  and  distinguishes  himself  generally  in  the  dissi- 
pa  ions  and  profligacy  of  the  Court.  Our  phlegmatic 
au  hor  goes  out  of  his  way  to  defame  the  character  of  the 
'irtuous  Catherine  of  Braganza,  the  Queen  of  England,  by 
s  ing  ber  to  the  list  of  the  Idvers  of  Charles  Digbv.  The 
jng,  however,  U  informed  that  the  Queen  is  playing  him 
^  and  nearly  surprises  the  guilty  lovers  together.  They 

*‘Ycd,  however,  by  the  activity  and  omniscience  of 
lollis,  with  whom  Charles  Digby  immediately  falls 
^  ove  again.  After  some  little  delay,  as  a  sort  of  punish- 
to^^T.  n  misdeeds,  he  marries  Mary,  retires 

*fterw  d  and  lives  happily  with  his  wife  ever 


Such  is  an  outline  of  the  story  of  the  hero  and  heroine 
in  this  historical  (?)  romance.  Of  course,  in  this  short 
notice  we  have  been  unable  to  introduce  even  the  names  of 
many  of  the  characters.  There  are  few,  indeed,  of  the 
great  historical  personages  of  the  period  that  our  author 
has  left  out.  Clifford,  Arlington,  and  Shaftesbury,  James, 
Duke  of  York,  and  William,  the  youthful  Prince  of  Orange, 
are  all  brought,  before  us.  William  comes  over  from  the 
Hague  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  the  King,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
youth  and  his  ill-health,  proves  himself  a  better  diploma¬ 
tist  than  either  the  veterans  Clifford  and  Arlington,  or  the 
crafty  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  He  outwits  them  all, 
worms  out  their  secrets,  and  defeats  their  elaborate  plans. 
The  author  has  naturally  taken  more  pains  with  William 
than  with  any  other  character,  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  do 
him  justice,  he  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  common  sense. 
Still,  with  all  its  faults,  the  novel  is  a  better  one  and  a  more 
healthy  than  three-fourths  of  the  trash  which  is  published 
week  after  week.  We  are  tired  of  the  panther-women  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  get  back  again 
among  those  of  the  seventeenth,  when  they  lived  in  high 
places  and  ruined  nations  by  their  follies  and  their  crimes. 
Mr  Schimmel’s  romance  may,  at  all  events,  have  one  good 
effect  upon  English  readers  :  it  may  make  them  turn  with 
a  living  interest  to  the  histories  of  the  period  for  further 
information. 

LIFE  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES. 

Roughing  It.  By  Mark  Twain  (Samnel  L.  Clemens).  Rontledge 
and  Suns. 

The  Innocents  at  Home.  By  Mark  Twain.  Routledge  and  Sons. 

The  Iloosier  Schoolmaster.  By  Edward  Eggleston.  Routledge 
and  Sons. 

In  Roughing  It  ’  and  its  sequel,  '  The  Innocents  at 
Home,’  Mr  Clemens  describes  his  adventures  and  expe¬ 
riences  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  as  private  secretary  to  a 
Government  official,  as  a  silver  miner,  and  as  a  ”  city  ”  editor 
and  reporter,  during  the  period  embracing  the  rise,  growth, 
and  culminaUon  of  the  silver-mining  fever  in  Nevada — a 
curious  episode  in  some  respects  ;  the  only  one,  of  its  pecu¬ 
liar  kind,  that  has  occurred  in  the  land,  and  the  only  one, 
indeed,  that  is  likely  to  occur  in  it.”  These  volnmes 
are  narratives  of  fact,  written  in  a  style  bordering  on 
the  burlesque.  The  information  they  contain  is  valuable 
and  rare,  relating,  as  it  does,  to  “  an  interesting  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  Far  West,  about  which  no  books  have 
been  written  by  persons  who  were  on  the  ground  in  person.” 
But  “Mark  Twain  ”  does  not  serve  up  his  information  in 
its  raw,  natural  form.  We  need  hardly  say  he  is  not  a 
grave  biographer.  He  passed  through  a  most  exciting 
career  in  Nevada  and  California,  encountering  prosperity 
and  misfortune  in  a  spirit  somewhat  similar  to  that  dis¬ 
played  by  Mark  Tapley,  and  he  tells  his  story  with  the  same 
eccentric  geniality.  His  humour  is  not  of  a  very  delicate 
or  profound  order,  but  he  enjoys  it  so  keenly  himself  that  it 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  contagion.  This  humour  is,  more¬ 
over,  evidently  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  unsettled,  adven¬ 
turous,  wild  life  he  has  led.  All  the  characters  introduced 
into  these  books  are  more  or  less  humorous,  and  their 
humour  has  a  family  likeness  about  it  that  is  unmistak¬ 
able.  It  is  the  humour  of  men  that  have  been  accustomed 
to  violent  reversals  of  fortune,  whose  existence  is  one  long, 
desperate  game,  in  which  great  prizes  may  at  any  moment 
be  won,  and  who  are  ready  to  undergo  any  amount 
of  hardship,  while  there  remains  a  chance  or  a  hope  of 
securing  one  of  them.  It  is  the  humour  of  strong,  daring, 
adventurous  spirits,  animated  by  wild,  irregular  passions, 
which  may  unfit  them  for  settled  life,  but  are  among  the 
very  qualities  required  for  semi-civilised  regions,  such  as 
those  that  form  the  scene  of  Mr  Clemens’s  two  books  and 
of  Mr  Eggleston’s  ‘  Hoosier  Schoolmaster.’ 

‘  Roughing  It  ’  is,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  *  The 
Innocents  at  Home.’  It  is  more  consecutive  and  less 
fragmentary,  but  both  are  almost  equally  racy  and  enter¬ 
taining.  The  account  of  the  journey  from  St  Louis  to 
Carson  City — including  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  a  desperado,  named  Slade,  who  long  held 
Rocky  Ridge  in  terror,  and  some  interesting  researches  in 
the  Mormon  Bible — occupy  about  one-half  of  ‘Roughing 
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of  such  a  study,  and  the  dangers  that  are  incident  to  .11 
efforts  at  national  development,  so  long  as  the  disre  ^ 
of  it  that  is  now  prevalent  is  maintained.  Mr  Sno^^ 
begins  by  striking  a  well-merited  and  well-aimed 
at  the  new  socialism,  under  the  name  of  patei^l 
government,  that  is  growing  up,  and  that  wonld 
society  from  all  possible  ills  by  throwing  upon  th 
State,  which  is  merely  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  the  task 
of  remedying  evils  that  the  individuals  themselves  know 
not  how  to  cure.  “  If  you  ask  them,”  says  Mr  Spencer  of 
the  advocates  of  this  plan,  “  they  may  not  deliberate! 
assert  that  a  legislative  and  administrative  apparatiw 
can  exert  power,  either  mental  or  material,  beyond  the 
power  proceeding  from  the  nation  itself.  They  are 
compelled  to  admit,  when  cross-examined,  that  the 
energies  moving  a  governmental  machine  are  energies 
which  would  cease  were  citizens  to  cease  working  and 
furnishing  the  supplies.  But,  nevertheless,  their  projects 
imply  an  unexpressed  belief  in  some  store  of  force  that 
is  not  raeasui^  by  taxes.  When  there  arises  the 
question,  ‘  Why  does  not  Government  do  this  for  us.P  ’ 
there  is  not  the  accompanying  thought,  ‘  Why  does  not 
Government  put  its  hands  in  our  pockets,  and,  with  the 
proceeds,  pay  officials  to  do  this,  instead  of  leaving 
us  to  do  it  ourselves  ?  *  But  the  aocompanying  thought  is 
‘  Why  does  not  Government,  out  of  its  inexhaustible 
resources,  yield  us  this  benefit.’  ”  The  best  apology— 
certainly  a  very  poor  one — for  the  system  that  Mr 
Spencer  opposes,  is  that  the  few  men  who  constitute  the 
Government  are  likely  to  be  wiser  than  the  many  who 
choose  them  for  their  governors.  The  answer  to  that  is, 
that  the  elected  are  not  very  likely  to  be  wise  if  the 
electors  are  foolish,  and  that,  accoi^ingly,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  all  alike  should  wise ;  and  this 

is  what  Mr  Spencer  wants  them  to  be.  He  shows  the 
importance  of  a  study  of  sociology  very  cogently,  and 
in  a  very  popular  way.  If  it  is  important  that  every 
one  should  know  something  of  the  laws  that  govern  hu 
bodily  life,  and  that  of  his  neighbours,  it  is  yet  more 
important  that  he  should  understand  the  more  complex 
laws  that  operate  upon  mental  life  and  upon  the  social 
arrangements  that  grow  therefrom. 

You  break  your  tooth  with  a  small  pebble  among  the  cnrrtnti, 
because  tbe  industrial  organisation  in  Zante  is  so  imperfect.  A 
derangement  of  your  digestion  goes  back  for  its  cause  to  the 
bungling  management  in  a  vineyard  on  the  Rhine  several  y^ 
ago ;  or  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  merchants  at  Cette,  where  imi¬ 
tation  wines  are  produced.  Because  there  happened  a  squabble 
between  a  consul  and  a  king  in  Abyssinia,  an  increased  income- 
tax  obliges  you  to  abridge  your  autumn  holiday ;  or  because  ilav^ 
owners  in  North  America  try  to  extend  the  “  peculiar  institution 
further  west,  there  results  here  a  party  dissension  which  perhaps 
entails  on  you  loss  of  friends.  If  from  these  remote  causes  m 
turn  to  causes  at  home,  you  find  that  your  doings  are  controUed 
by  a  plexus  of  influences  too  involved  to  be  traced  beyond  that 
first  meshes.  Your  hours  of  business  are  pre-determined  by  the 
general  habits  of  the  community,  which  have  been  slowly  estab¬ 
lished  no  one  knows  how.  Your  meals  have  to  be  taken  at  intervals 
which  do  not  suit  your  health ;  but  under  existing  social  arrange¬ 
ments  you  must  submit.  Such  intercourse  with  friends  as  you^ 


It.*  Like  the  rest  of  the  volume  and  its  sequel,  this  part 
abounds  in  striking  incidents,  but  we  must  pass  these  over, 
and  come  to  the  idyllic  chapter  where  the  author  describes 
the  attempt  he  and  a  companion  made  to  settle  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Here  is  a  passage  recounting  how 
the  two  solitary  pioneers  spent  their  day,  after  they  had 
built  a  “  brush  ”  house,  which  was  not  intended  for  sleeping 
in.  ”  That  never  occurred  to  us  for  one  thing  ;  and  besides, 
it  was  built  to  hold  the  ground,  and  that  was  enough.  We 
did  not  wish  to  strain  it.” 

We  slept  on  the  sand  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  between  two 
protecting  boulders,  which  took  care  of  the  stormy  night  winds 
for  us.  We  never  took  any  paregoric  to  make  us  sleep.  At  the 
first  break  of  dawn  we  were  always  up  and  running  foot  races 
to  tone  down  excess  of  physical  vigour  and  exuberance  of 
animal  spirits.  That  is,  Johnny  was  -  but  I  held  his  hat.  While 
smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  after  breakfast,  we  watched  the  sentinel 

f teaks  put  on  the  glory  of  the  sun,  and  followed  the  conquering 
igbt  as  it  swept  down  among  the  shadows,  and  set  the  captive 
crags  and  forests  free.  We  watched  the  tinted  pictures  grow  and 
brighten  upon  the  water  till  every  little  detail  of  forest,  precipice, 
and  pinnacle,  was  wrought  in  and  finished,  and  the  miracle  of  the 
enchanter  was  complete.  Then  to  **  business.”  That  is  drifting 
around  in  a  boat.  We  were  on  the  north  shore.  There  the  rocks 
on  the  bottom  are  sometimes  gray,  sometimes  white.  This  gives 
the  marvellous  transparency  of  .the  water  a  fuller  advantage  than 
it  has  elseahere  on  the  lake.  We  usually  pushed  out  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  from  shore,  and  then  lay  down  on  the  thwarts,  in  the 
aun,  and  let  the  boat  drift  by  the  hour  whither  it  would.  We 
seldom  talked.  It  interrupted  the  Sabbath  stillness  and  marred 
the  dreams  the  luxurious  rest  and  indolence  brought.  .  .  So 
singularly  clear  was  the  water,  that  when  it  was  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  deep,  the  bottom  was  so  perfectly  distinct  that  the 
boat  seemed  fioating  in  the  air!  Yes,  when  it  was  even 
eighty  feet  deep  every  little  pebble  was  distinct,  every 
speckled  trout,  every  hand’s  breadth  of  sand.  Often  as  we  lay  on 
our  faces,  a  granite  boulder,  as  large  as  a  village  church,  would 
start  out  of  the  bottom  apparently,  and  seem  climbing  up  rapidly 
to  the  surface,  till  presently  it  threatened  to  touch  our  faces,  and 
we  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  seize  an  oar  and  avert  the 
danger.  But  the  boat  would  flaat  on,  and  the  boulder  descend 
again,  and  then  we  could  see  that  when  we  had  been  exactly 
above  it,  it  must  still  have  been  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface.  .  .  We  fished  a  good  deal,  but  we  did  not 
average  one  fish  a  week.  We  could  see  trout  by  the  thousand 
winging  about  in  the  emptiness  under  us,  or  sleeping  in  shoals  on 
the  bottom,  bnt  they  would  not  bite — they  could  see  the  line  too 
plainly  perhaps. 

This  Paradisaic  life  was  bat  of  short  duration.  The 
timber  ranch  took  fire,  and  kindled  a  conflagration  that 
embraced  the  forest  and  drove  the  campers  to  their  boat. 
Hunger  at  last  forced  them  from  the  happy  spot,  and  our 
author  entered  upon  a  very  different  sort  of  experience. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  organisation  of  a  new  State 
are  cleverly  recounted  in  Mr  Clemens’s  account  of  his 
brother's  troubles  as  first  Secretary  of  the  Nevada  Territory 
”  an  office  of  such  majesty  that  it  concentrated  in 
itself  the  duties  and  dignities  of  Treasurer,  Comptroller, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Acting-Governor  in  the  Governor’s 
absence  “ 


It  was  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  silver  lodes 
in  Carson  County,  in  1858,  that  this  important  official 
arrived  in  Carson  City  to  establish  a  legitimately  consti¬ 
tuted  government  in  the  Territory,  which  already  contained 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  of  a  population  and  was 
rapidly  growing  every  day,  the  mines  being  vigorously 
developed,  and  business  of  all  kinds  active  and  prosperous. 

Mr  Eggleston’s  ‘Hoosier  Schoolmaster’  is  an  artistic 
work  of  fiction,  describing  life  in  the  back-country  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Western  States,”  where  its  author  was  brought 
up  and  spent  a  considerable  period  of  his  life.  Some  of 
the  incidents,”  he  tells  us,  ^  have  been  drawn  from  life,” 
and  they  are  certainly  drawn  with  great  power  and  skill. 
The  society  at  Flat  Creek,  which  he  has  here  depicted,  is 
not  attractive,  but  it  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  The 
Meanses,  the  Joneses,  the  Whites,  the  Thomsons,  and  Dr 
Small  are  all  creditable  creations,  and  the  book  is  a  useful 
addition  to  the  growing  literature  of  the  Western  States  of 
America. 


throughout  life.  For  has  not  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  • 
reference  to  the  12ih  of  August?  and  does  not  the 
the  London  season?  and  does  not  the  London  8®®*on  deter 
the  times  for  business  and  relaxation,  and  so  affect  the  m  » 


the  times  for  business  and  relaxation,  and  so -  •  »  in- 

of  arrangements  throughout  the  year  ?  If  from  co-exif ting 
fluences  we  turn  to  influences  that  have  been  working  t  ^ 
past  time,  the  same  general  truth  becomes  still  more  ®®***P* 

Ask  how  it  happens  that  men  in  England  do  no  work  every  s 
day,  and  you  have  to  seek  through  thousands  of  P®®* 
the  initial  cause.  Ask  why  in  England,  and  still  more  in  oc 
there  is  not  only  a  cessation  from  work,  which  not 

diets,  but  also  a  cessation  from  amusement,  which  it 
interdict ;  and  for  an  explanation  you  must  go  back  to  su 
waves  of  ascetic  fanaticism  in  generations  long  dead.  A 
thus  holds  of  religious  ideas  and  usages,  holds  of  all  otn®^  r  _ 
tical  and  social.  Even  the  industrial  activities  are  o 
manently  turned  out  of  their  normal  directions  by  soci  ^ 
that  passed  away  many  ages  ago;  as  witness  are 

throughout  the  East,  or  in  Italy,  where  towns  and  yil  » 

still  nerched  on  liilln  and  aminp.nces  chosen  for  defensive  p  F" 


THE  MAGAZINES  FOR  APRIL. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  this  month’s  magazine- 
articles  is  one  by  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  Cmtem- 
porary^  on  ”  The  Stud^  of  Sociology.”  This  article  is 
the  first  of  a  series  which,  when  complete,  may  bo  equal 
to  any  other  of  Mr  Spencer’s  excellent  treatises.  He 
contents  himself  this  month  with  pointing  out  the  need 
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Uborioaa  by  haring  daily  to  carry  themseb 
neceS*arie8  of  life  from  a  low  level  to  a  high  level. 

Amonf?  other  very  interesting?  matter,  the  Contem- 
ry  has  also  an  article,  by  Mr  Martineaa,  on  “  The 
Place  of  Hind  in  Nature,  and  Intuition  in  Man,”  and 
one  by  Anglicanns,  on  the  question,  “Is  Eterna 
Punishment  an  Open  Question  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
1  /tp”  The  writer’s  arguments  against  damnation 
ht  to  have  weight  with  all  who  still  cling  to  the  old 
S  on  the  Christian  religion  of  justice  and  mercy  in 
the  shape,  as  it  is  here  called,  of  “  the  doctrine  of  an 
all-devouring  and  infinite  vengeance  raging  on  to  all 
eternity  without  measure  or  limit.” 

As  another  instance  of  the  spread  of  intelligent 
thought  on  religious  matters,  we  may  mention  a  very 
well-meant,  but  not  quite  so  well-executed,  article  in 
Fraser,  on  ‘‘  Darwinism  and  Divinity,”  designed  to  im¬ 
press  upon  orthodox  people  the  necessity  of  adapting 
their  faith  to  the  new  requirements  of  science,  just  as 
they  have  already  altered  it  at  the  dictates  of  astronomy 
and  geology.  Fraser  also  has  a  V4?ry  noteworthy  paper,  bv 
Mr  R.  H.  Elliot,  on  “  The  Assassination  of  Lord  Mayo.’^’ 
Mr  Elliot  urges  that,  whether  the  murder  w^  a  personal 
act  of  spite,  or  part  of  a  Wahabee  scheme,  it  is  sure  to 
have  a  pernicious  significance  in  India.  It  will  gladden 
the  hearts  of  all  the  native  enemies  of  our  rule,  and 
enable  them  to  gain  adherents  to  their  cause  by  pointing 
to  the  success  of  one  exploit,  and  to  the  possibility  of 
following  it  up  by  many  others.  “  All  the  educated 
Indians,  all  the  influential  classes  of  the  community, 
are  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  and 
Church  Bill  followed  only  after  a  long  course  of  land¬ 
lord-shooting  and  Fenianism,  and  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  conclude  from  the  juxtaposition  of  these  circumstances 
that  the  surest  way  to  be  heard  is  a  bloody  one.”  Mr 
Elliot  may  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  particular 
occurrence,  but  he  is  certainly  right  in  using  it  to  call 
attention  to  the  very  perilous  condition  of  our  Indian 
empire,  and  to  the  dangers  that  only  leasonably  follow 
on  our  past  and  present  modes  of  governing  it. 

There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood,”  says 
Mr  Elliot;  “but  we  have  taken  immense  pains  to 
rear  on  this  bloody  foundation  an  empire  which  has 
destroyed  the  liberties  of  the  people,  reduced  them  to  a 
political  slavery  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  imposed  on 
them  taxes  which  are  hateful  because  they  are  both  new 
and  burdensome,  and  because  out  of  their  collection 
have  arisen  intolerable  oppressions.  When  it  is  added 
that  it  is  perfectly  well  known  ”  [to  the  Indians  if  not  to 
the  English]  “  that  the  necessity  for  any  such  taxes  has 
mainly  arisen  from  a  w'aste  of  public  money,  and  often 
from  a  reckless  extravagance,  the  reader  will  have  a 
complete  idea  both  of  the  rotten  state  of  the  edifice  and 
of  the  insecurity  of  its  foundation.”  These  are  unplea¬ 
sant  statements;  but  they  cannot  be  too  often  made  and 
too  strongly  impressed  on  the  English  people. 

That  the  truth  is  coming  to  be  more  freely  spoken  on 
these  matters  is  very  satisfactory ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
^  in  the  Fortnightly  a  kindred  article  to  Mr  Elliot’s. 

Hr  A.  C.  Lyall  criticises  “  Our  Religious  Policy  in 
India”  very  successfully ;  though  we  are  not  disposed  to 
sgree  with  him  as  to  the  religious  policy  that  he  recom¬ 
mends  as  a  substitute. 

please  Asiatics  by  copying  so  closely  the 

Jpous  policy  of  our  predecessors  that  we  imitated  even  their 
9^  oar  own  religion.  This  overshot  the  mark,  and 
^  displeased  European  opinion  ;  so  we  gave  way  to  a  re- 
have  been  copying  the  religious  politics  of 
***^*^^  succeeded  in  alarming  Asiatics.  We 

Chri  ^''**®‘*  State  from  non-Christian  religions  mainly  to  please 
anri  (though  we  imagined  that  Indians  would  acquiesce)  ; 
for  Ch forbid  all  State  provision 
i«  Juit^**^***^T  “P®"  assumption  that  this 

riirht  India.  To  my  mind,  we  are  altogether  missing  the 
Waiter  **h'*'K  scope  of  that  perfect  Neutrality  in  religious 
picioua*!  ^*^®  ®*®''*^*dly  announcing  to  puzzled  and  sus- 

been  ^  guess  that  our  misinterpretation  of  it  has 

English  traditions  and  habits  of  thought.  In 
Oovernm*”^  w  j**®  ™'8ht  be  understood  as  an  assurance  that  the 

.u.  ..  ®®nt  had  determinpH  to  havA  notVkinrp  ivKfltAVAr  to  /lo  wiffi 


will  Ills*  f  .  -T 

that  the  ®”®  more  than  another.  But  I  suspect 

nutans  no  more  supposed  that  perfect  neutrality  meant 


the  complete  renunciation  by  their  governors  of  all  direct  autho¬ 
rity  or  headship  over  the  mana^ment  of  the  temporal  interests 
of  their  religions,  than  they  imagined  that  neutrality  in  civil 
administration  means  that  the  Government  will  disband  the  police. 
This,  they  might  say,  is  not  Neutrality,  but  Nihilism ;  and  they 
are  too  far  behind  modern  Christianity  in  their  notions  of  charity 
to  feel  compensated  for  their  abandonment  by  discovering  that 
the  State  is  quite  readjf  to  fling  the  Christian  overboard  also. 
Such  a  course  of  action  is  entirely  foreign  to  all  historic  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  relations  between  secular  and  ecclesiastic  authorities 
throughout  Asia ;  and  we  are  only  running  wider  than  ever  of 
the  true  Asiatic  principle.  We  are  disregarding  perilously  the 
lesson  of  statecraft  which  might  be  learnt  from  observing  the  orga¬ 
nisation  of  all  great  Asiatic  Governments,  and  from  the  example  of 
every  wise  ruler  over  divers  tribes  or  nationalities-— namely,  that 
in  certain  conditions  of  society,  the  immediate  authority  and  close 
supervision  of  a  monarch  over  the  powerful  religious  interests 
with  which  he  has  to  reckon  at  every  step,  is  a  matter  not  only  of 
political  expediency,  but  of  vital  necessity  to  effective  control  over 
them.  And  we  are  flinging  away  the  one  real  political  advantage 
which  accrues  to  us  from  our  boasted  attitude  of  perfect  neutrality, 
that  of  enabling  us  to  superintend  and  guarantee  the  religious 
administration  of  all  sects  with  entire  impartiality,  and  with  the 
confidence  of  our  subjects.  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  regret  the 
abolition  of  the  old  under  which  public  officers  were  lite¬ 

rally  agents  and  managers  for  religious  institutions ;  that  system 
was  rightly  condemned.  But  to  cut  away  all  the  historic  ties  be¬ 
tween  Church  and  State,  to  free  Asiatic  religions  from  every  kind 
of  direct  subordination  to  the  executive  power,  is,  I  think,  an 
experiment  never  before  tried  in  any  country  of  the  old  world. 
We  are  severing  our  religious  connections  just  when  we  ought  to 
be  setting  up  a  Minuter e  des  Cultes, 

We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  to  call  attention 
to  an  important  article,  by  Mr  W.  Fowler,  M.P.,  in  the 
Contemporary,  on  “  Peasant  Proprietorship.”  Mr  Fowler 
approves  of  the  continental  system  of  small  holdings, 
but  he  is  apparently  not  anxious  that  it  should  spread  in 
England.  His  statistics  are  useful,  and  his  indirect  oppo¬ 
sition  to  recent  projects  for  amending  our  land-laws 
will  mislead  no  one. 

There  is  a  curious  avoidance  of  home  politics  in  the 
magazines  this  month,  though,  of  course,  Blackwood 
has  its  regular  attack  on  the  Government.  “  It  is  Mr 
Gladstone’s  distinction,”  we  are  here  told,  “that,  having 
a  reputation  ready-made,  he  has  been  assiduous  in  his 
endeavours  for  the  destruction  of  it.  When  a  great 
opportunity  occurs,  like  the  American  complication,  he 
makes  the  very  worst  of  it ;  but  when  fortune  throws 
no  stumbling-block  in  his  way,  he  will  se^k  for  one,  put 
it  across  his  path,  and  trip  himself  out  of  very  wanton¬ 
ness.  He  is  like  a  Dutch  toy  with  the  weight  at  the 
wrong  end :  set  him  which  way  you  will,  he  is  seen 
presently  with  his  heels  in  the  air.” 

Blackwood  has  a  well-written  and — for  Blackwood-^ 
a  very  appreciative  article  on  Shelley.  In  the  Fort* 
nightly,  Herr  Hillebrand  writes  the  first  portion  of  a  very 
interesting  memoir  of  Caroline  Schlegel.  And  to  Mac* 
millan  Professor  Masson  contributes  a  slight,  but  fresh 
and  attractive,  paper  on  Mazzini.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  do  more  than  mention  a  valuable  article  by  Mr 
Liebrich  in  Macmillan,  entitled,  “  Turner  and  Mul- 
ready  :  the  Effect  of  certain  Faults  of  Vision  on  Paint¬ 
ing,  with  especial  Reference  to  their  Works ;  ’*  and 
another  by  Mr  James  Sully,  in  the  Fortnightly,  on 
“  The  Basis  of  Musical  Sensation.” 

Miss  Thackeray’s  new  novel  in  the  Cornhill,  “  Old 
Kensington,”  opens  very  pleasantly. 


BOOKS  OP  THE  WEEK 

INDISO  APBIL  3. 

Aldine  PoeU.— The  Poetical  Worki  of  Kdmund  Spenser.  YoL  Y.  (Fcap. 
Svo.  pp.  vi,  325,  Is.  6d.)— The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Parnell. 
(Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  xxxil,  7K,  185,  Is.  fid.)  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Braddon,  M.  £.— Robert  Ainsleigh.  In  Three  Yolumes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  315,  314,  350,  31s.  fid.)  Maxwell  and  Co. 

Bunyan,  John. — The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir 
by  Archdeacon  Allen.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  310,  Is.)  Routledge. 

*Donne,  William  Bodham.— Euripides,  (reap.  Svo,  pp.  vii,  M4,  2s.  fid. 
Rlftclcwood* 

English  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1S71.  (Royal  Svo,  pp.  04,  5s.)  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

Golden  Keya  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  330,  351,  341,  31s.  fid.) 
Horst  and  Blackett. 

Heaton,  John. — Routledge's  Ready  Reckoner,  with  a  Table  of  Wages  on 
the  Nine- Hour  System.  (16mo,  pp.  187,  fid.)  Routledge. 

Holds  worth,  W.  A. — The  Handy  Book  of  Parish  Law.  Third  Edition. 

(Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii,  325.  2s.  fid.)  Routledge. 

Idstune.— The  Dog;  with  Special  Directions  for  his  Treatment,  and 
Noticesof  the  Best  Dogs  of  the  Day  and  their  Breeders  or  Exhibitors. 
W  ith  Twelve  Full  page  Engravings.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  258,  5s.) 
Cassell. 

Jerrold,  Blanchard.— The  Best  of  all  Good  Company— A  Day  with  the 
Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P.  (Svo,  pp.  72,  Is.)  Houlston  and  Sons. 
Longfellow’s  Poetical  Works.  Author’s  Complete  Edition.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  GOfi,  is.)  Routledge. 
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lisation  ^  owing  to  the  statements  of  persons  who  have  either 
deliberately  misrepresented  his  opinions,  or  never  read  a  line 
of  his  works,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  yonr  readers 
that  there  is  not  only  no  disbelief  expressed  by  him  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  first  great  cause,  but  that  numerous  instance 
can  be  quoted  which  show  an  active  belief  in  the  Creator  of 
all  existing  things.  Of  this  there  are  numerous  evidences  in 
the  last  six  pages  of  ‘The  History  of  Civilisation,’ where 
though  the  reader  will  find  a  strong  opposition  expressed  as 
to  certain  theological  views,  he  will  also  find  a  strong  desire 
to  improve  the  religious  ideas  of  men,  and  induce  them  to 
for-m  what,  rightly  or  w’rongly,  the  author  conceived  to  he 
more  lofty  ideas  of  the  omniscience  and  oimiipotence  of  God 
than  are  at  ])resent  generally  entertained.  In  these  pages  Mr 
Buckle  speaks  of  the  first  great  cause  as  an  “all-wise  and  all- 
merciful  Bein",”  as  “  the  great  architect  of  the  universe  the 
Creator  ^nd  designer  of  all  existing  thinm,”  while  he  sjiaks 
of  the  w’orld  and  all  things  human  as  Being  “  planned  by 
infinite  wisdom.”  The  whole  difference  between  Mr  Buckle 
and  the  theologians  as  regards  the  action  of  God  simply 
amounts  to  this.  Mr  Buckle  certainly  thought  that  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  the  action  of  God,  but  he 
placed  that  action  at  some  period  beyond  our  ken  when 
certain  causes  w’ere  set  a  going  by  God  which  were  designed 
by  Him  to  lead  to  everything  we  see  around  us.  The  theo¬ 
logian’s  theory  of  the  action  of  God  is,  of  course,  very  different 
from  this,  and  as,  for  very  obviotis  reasons,  the  arguments  of 
Mr  Buckle  are  not  only  unpalatable  to  a  large  number  of 
|)erson8,  but  have  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  answer, 
people  have  fallen  back  on  the  old  resource  of  calling  names. 


•3r.iuriC€  Frederlrk  Dcni*on.  -  Bloral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy.  New 
MIHorKWtih  Preface.  Two  Voluiiiea.  (8vo,  pp.  xlvi,  676,  xvil,  7io. 

2,3a.)  JIacnilllan.  ^  i-.  i  * _ 

•  Maurice  Frah-rlck  Denison.— The  Conscience  Lectures  on  Casuistry, 
<lcllvercil  In  the  University  of  Cambridijo.  Second  Edition.  (Crown 

Svo.  pp.  xH.  17.3.  .3i.)  Macmillan.  . ,  x. 

MitcliinMii;  John— Rudimentary  Rules,  with  Examples,  for  the  Use  of 
"  |t<ff»miers  In  Grei  k  Prose  Composition.  (24mo,  pp.  C!.)  Parker. 
‘p«til:  a  Traffedy  of  Glamour.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  16.3.)  Ilotton. 

Rout  ledge’s  Atlas;  containing  Sixteen  Coloun*d  JIaps.  (4to,  r»d.)  Rout- 
hxlge . 

Routicdge's  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  (lOmo, 
pp.  XX.X,  2.31,  6d  )  Routledge. 

.Scraim  of  Verse.  Hy  the  late  Rev.  N.  or  31.  (Fc.np.  8vo,  pp.  139.) 
Hotten. 

Sewell,  Elizabeth  M,— Grammar  made  Easy.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp,  x,  11.5,1s.  fid.) 
Longmans. 

(•  Those  books  arc  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

This  being  Easter  week  but  few  books  have  been 
published,  and  these  few,  with  two  or  three  exceptions — 
of  which  the  most  notable  arc  new  editions  of  two  of  the 
hite  Professor  Maurice’s  rao.st  cliaracteristic'\vorks — are 
not  of  much  importance.  But  for  other  reprints  the 
list  would  be  very  small  indeed.  Cheap  reprints  of  good 
literature,  ho5vcver,  arc  becoming  more  and  more  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  long  liefore  the  publishers 
find  it  unprofitable  thus  to  cater  for  the  taste  of  educated 
readers,  and  to  help  on  the  progress  of  education  by 
putting  good  books  within  the  reach  of  all.  Better  work 
of  this  sort  could  hardly  be  done  than  is  being  done  by 
.the  ro-issue,  at  a  marvellously  low  price,  of  the  Aldine 
PoetSy  of  which  two  fresh  volumes  are  betbre  ns.  One  of 
those  contains  the  remainder  of  Spenser’s  poems,  includ¬ 
ing  the  “  Complaints,”  “  Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home 
Agaiue,”  “Astrophel,”  and  many  minor  poems.  The 
other  confains  Parnell’s  writings,  prefaced  by  Mitford’s 
copious  memoir  and  his  long  dedicatory  epistle  in  verse, 
addressed  to  Mr  Dyce. 

In  two  other  volumes  of  cheap  reprints,  published  by 
^Messrs  Koutledge,  we  have  Fihjrinis  Progres^y  in  a  very 
readable  type,  with  an  illustrated  memoir  of  Banyan,  and 
a  complete  edition — advertised  as  “  the  only  complete 
shilling  edition  *’ — of  Longfclloxc^s  Poevis.  This  volume 
also  is  very  well  printed,  and  certainly  wonderfully 
cheap. 

In  Paul,  a  Tragedy  of  GlamouTy  the  author  says  that 
he  has  “  only  throwm  into  a  poetical  form  what  is  a  real 
history,  and  constitutes,  indeed,  the*  characteristic  tra¬ 
gedy  of  tho  Church.”  A  much  better  “  poetical  form” 
than  tho  author  is  muster  of  would  be  needed  to  justify 
'  the  handling  of  such  a  painful  subject  as  he  has  here 
taken  up. 

Scriiptt  of  Verse  would  bo  b3ttcr  if  they  were  always 
as  practical  as  this  one,  which  about  represents  their 
poetical  grace  and  vigour : 

So  never  take  pills 
For  your  mortal  ills, 

Till  you’ve  tried  the  effect  of  a  walk 
Across  the  valleys, 

Athwart  the  hills, 

Be  they  clay,  gravel,  sand,  or  chalk. 

Idstone’s  Dog  gives  compact  and  very  useful  infor¬ 
mation  about  tho  various  breeds  of  dog.s,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  require  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  to 
improve  their  bodily  and  mental  qualities. 

In  a  very  small  volume  Dr  Mitchinson  gives  some 
simple  Rudimentary  Rules  for  Greek  Prose  CompositioUy 
in  whicli  “  tho  leading  points  in  Greek  syntax,  and  the 
most  frequent  Greek  idioms,  are  expressed  in,  as  plain 
language  as  possible.”  The  book  is  likely  to  be  useful ; 
but  Dr  Mitchinsou’s  statement  that  “a  beginner  re- 
quire.s  rules,  not  principles,’’  is,  at  any  rate,  open  to 
question.  Miss  Sewell’s  Grammar  Made  Kasijy  though 
intended  for  much  younger  pupils,  follows  an  opposite 
method,  its  object  being  to  make  the  reasons  of  every 
rule  given  as  plain  as  po.'sible.  The  book  is  good,  but 
there  is  nothing  very  original  in  it. 

Among  other  school-books  wo  have  three  sixpenny 
volumes,  published  by  Mes.^rs  Routledge,  a  Rmdy 
Reckoner y  a  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  a  very  handy  little 
Atlas. 


HOW  THE  ROTATORY  MOTION  WAS  C03IMUNICATED. 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  Mr  Ogilby’s  work  on  the  ‘  Earth’s 
Figure’  you  observe  that  “how  the  rotatory  motion  wag  com¬ 
municate  seems  to  puzzle  Mr  Ogilby,  who  is  at  last  obligeil 
to  fall  biick  upon  that  last  resource  of  unscientific  miads,  a 
First  Gre;it  Ciuse.” 

If,  sir,  falling  back  on  a  Firet  Great  Cause  is  the  last 
resource  of  unscieutitic  minds,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  them 
to  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  minds,  Newton, 
fell  back  upon  the  same,  for  he  held  that  when  the  Almighty 
created  the  planets  he  projected  them  into  space  and  gave 
them  a  rotatory  motion. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  discoverer  of  the  Law  of  Gravi¬ 
tation,  had  he  known  the  modern  idea  of  motion  pervading 
everything,  even  to  the  atoms  of  all  bodies,  might  by  the 
application  of  a  similar  principle  have  deduced  another  law 
equally  universiil,  viz.,  that  in  the  siime  manner  as  the  gravi¬ 
tation  of  a  planet  is  the  resiilt.ant  of  the  gravitation  of  the 
atoms  which  compose  it,  so  the  rotatory  motion  of  a  planet  U 
the  resultant  of  the  motion  of  the  atoms  which  compose  it 

This  gives  a  strictly  scientific  explanation  of  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  planets,  and  puts  the  intervention  of  the 
Almighty  one  step  further  back,  in  fact,  back  to  the  old 
battle-ground  on  which  is  being  fought  out  the  eternity  or 
noii-eteruitv  of  matter.  I  am,  &c.,  R.  G.  Jeskiss. 


SPECIALTIES  m  GLOVES, 


Rrupsels  Kid  (first  choice  only),  one  Button,  28.  fid. ;  two  Buttons,  28.  Hi 
I'aris  Kid  (best  quality),  one  Button,  .3«.  9d. ;  two  Buttons.  4t.  3o. 

Kid  Gloves,  with  three  to  six  Buttons,  from  2s.  9d.  per  pair. 

(iauts  de  Swtde  (Swedish  Gloves),  two  Buttons  only,  Is.  9d.  per  pair. 
Extra  long  ditto,  without  Buttons,  28  fid.  per  pair. 

Russian  Calf  (double  sewn),  28.  lid.  per  pair. 

Saxony  Gauntlet  Gloves,  without  Buttons,  Is.  lid.  per  pair. 
GE.NTi.E.M£M’a  Gloveb.— Brussels  Kid,  Ss.  fid.;  Paris 

Russian  Calf,  2s.  9d. ;  the  New  Cape  Driviu, 
Glove,  28.  6d.  per  pair. 

Sample  pair  of  any  description  post  free  on  receipt  of  stanipa 

DEBENHAM  AND  FREEBODY, 

Wigmore  street  and  Welbeck  street,  london, 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTAHT 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 


LORD  OBMATHW.\ITE  AND  MB  BUCKLE. 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  Lord  Ormathwaite’s  Essays  you 
observe  that  his  lordship  “attacks  Mr  Buckle’s  theories,  and 
accuses  him  of  ignoring  the  existence  of  a  first  great  ciiuse.” 
As  a  inoat  unfounded  prejudice  has  been  created  against 
the  writings  of  the  lamented  author  of  ‘  The  History  of  Givi- 


THE  CnLORALU3I  C03XrANY,  1  Great  Wiuchesler-strcct  building*- 
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field  S  OZOKERIT  CANDLES. 


the  examiner. 

riiHE  EXAMINER  has  appeared  in 

J-  an  altered  shape  since  the  commencement 
of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to 
wlilcli  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been 
liiniU*d,  twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given, 
^th  the  oecasioual  addition  of  four  or  eight ;  the 
Uitention  being  that,  exclusive  of  tiie  space  occu¬ 
pied  hy  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty 
paxes  of  original  matter  shrill  be  furnished  each 
week. 

Ch.-mge  of  outward  form  however,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  change  h  t  has  been  under¬ 
taken.  “The  main  obj'.'cis  •»  The  Examiner 
newsp.aper,”  said  Leigh  IIln  •  •.’the  work  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in 
“  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  I’ar- 
liament.liherality  of  opinion  in  general,  eopocially 
freedom  from  superotitiou,  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
tastes  Into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances 
have  bi-e.i  made  in  political,  social,  and  literary 
progress  during  the  four  and  sixty  ye.ars  which 
the  lifetime  of  The  Ex  v mixer  already  covers, 
and  many  good  reforms,  ia  whieh  Leigh  Hunt, 
Alb.vny  Fonblanql’e,  and  their nssocistes  w’erc 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these  reforms 
have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be 
ellecteil.  The  Ex.v.miner,  in  accordance  witli  its 
original  principles  and  traditions,  attemp's  to  do 
as  iiiuoh  usefi|l  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives 
honestly  and  heartily  to  aid  its  re;iders  in  forming 
sound  opinions  couceruing  the  important  events 
of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  con¬ 
clusions  as  may  promote  wist;  thought  and  fearless 
action  towards  the  removal  of  errors  and  abuses 
from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and  towards 
the  development  of  views  tliat  are  necessary  to 
the  increased  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 
As  many  independent  tliinkers  give  expression  to 
their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  E.xaminer, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  obtain  complete  agreement  in  tlie 
views  put  forward ;  but  iii  the  fuudainentnl  jirin- 
ciples  which  prompt  them  tliere  is  uo  variation 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in 
time  for  ^  the  early  morning  mails,  or  for 
delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  PEICE 
T^UEEPK^’CE. 

Subscribers  may  have  their]  copies  sent,  post 
free,  direct  from  the  Office,  .No.  9  Wellington 
street.  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of 
•Is.  ud.  a  quarter. 

T  ADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSO- 

CIATION,  Loudon. 

The  Summer  Courses  of  Lectures  to  Ladies,  by 
lE.rf.T"  0/ ,  Universitv  College,  on  Eugllsh 
ruor?!***"®’  Italian  and  German  Langunges  and 
it  Ilistorv,  will  begin 

April  ^  CoUege  on  and  aft6r  Monday, 


IT  O  N  D  O  N  INTERNATIONAL 

!  A-J  EXHiniTION,  H72 — Season  Tickets  now 
'  on  Sale  at  the  Albert  Hall  Ticket  Office,  und 
I  at  the  u.sual  Agents.  For  a  Gentleman,  £2  2s.  ; 

I  for  a  Lady,  £1  Is. ;  for  a  youth  under  15  years, 
£1  Is. _ 

Nineteenth  annual 

EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is 
NOW  OPEN,  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY.  120 
Pallmull,  from  hnll-past  nine  till  six  o'clock 
Admission,  Is.  Catalogue,  t'd. 

Dr  bridges  will  deliver,  at  the 
Positivist  School,  10  Chapel  street,  Lamb's 
Conduit  street,  W.C.,  n  Course  of  Twelve  Lec¬ 
tures  cxplaiuingthe  Outlines  of  POSITIVIS.U. 

They  are  intended  for  tho.se  wivo  linvc  but  little 
previous  knowledge  of  the  snbjei't;  but  who, 
while  unsatistled  with  orthodox  Chiistiauity  or 
Deism,  arc  equally  discontented  witli  doubt  and 
loonoclasm. 

I  Tlie  Lectures  will  he  given  at  8.30  on  Sunday 
Evenings,  beginning  from  April  7th,  1872. 

I  SUBJECTS  OF  TUB  LECTUHES. 

I  1.  RELATION  of  POSITIVISM  to  CHIilS- 
TIANITY. 

;  2.  RELATION  of  POSITIVISM  to  FREE 
THOUGH  r. 

,  3.  The  LIFE  of  HUMANITY.  Egypt,  India, 
,  Judma:  Moses. 

4.  The  LIFEof  IIUM.\NITY.  Greece:  Homer, 
Aristotle,  Archimedes. 

5.  The  LIFE  of  HUMANITY.  Ro  ne:  Julius 
Caesar. 

6.  The  LIFE  of  HUMANITY.  The  Middle 
Ages  :  St  Paul,  Charlemagne,  Dante. 

7.  The  LIFE  of  HUMANITY.  Modern 
Europe:  Gutenberg,  Shakespeare,  Des¬ 
cartes,  Frederic,  Bicliat.  ‘ 

8.  WOMEN. 

9.  EDUCATION. 

10.  INDUSTRY:  Commauists,  Economists, 
Positivists. 

11.  PRACTICAL  ACTION  of  POST- 
,  ,  XIVISTS:  India,  China,  Franco,  Irehind. 

12.  PRACTICAL  ACTION  of  POSI¬ 
TIVISTS:  Home  Questions. 

ADMISSION  FUBK. 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LON  DO .V 

X  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE COMPA.N  Y. 

FIRE,  LIFE.  ANNUITIES,  AND 
REVERSIONS. 

LIVEUPOOL  BOARD,  !  LONDON  BOARD, 

1  Dale  street.  i  7  Coruhill. 

CnAlR.Vl.lN.  (ilAUlM.VN. 

Charles  Saunders,  K;«q  Sir  Jolm  Musgrove, 
Deputy  Cii airmen.  Bart. 

Harold  Littledalc,  Esq,  DEruTV  Chairman. 
and  F.  Harrison,  Esq 

Joseph  llubback.  Esq  - 

_____  Swlnton  Boult,  Et.q 

Wm.  Dent,  Esq 

Ch.ns.  T.  Bowring,  Esq  '  Henry  V.  East,  Esq 
Thos.  Broeklebnnk,  Esq  ■  Tlie  Hon.  AshUy  tnrr 
Alfred  Cnstellain,  Esq  Glyn 

C.  J.  Corbally,  Esq  R.  W.  Gaussen,  Efq 
Thom.as  Earle,  Esq  Wm.  Macnaughtnn.Esq 

A.  P.  Fletclier.  P^sq  Ross  D.  MangAvs,  Emi 
Charles  I.  Forget,  Esq  Jas.  Morlcy,  Ivq 
H.  B.  Gilmour,  Esq  Sir  Charles  Nicholson. 

Thomas  Halg'v,  Ewi  Bart,  D.C.L. 

Hugh  Hornby,  E^ij  M'illlam  Nicol,  l!sq 

G.  11 .  I.oxdulu.  Esq  W.  H.  C.  liowden, 

H.  H- Nicholson  E.-q  Ewi.F.R.S. 

William  Paton,  Esq  Richard  Wcstm.acott, 

J.  A.  Tobin.  Es<i  Esq,  F.R  S. 

Edward  Tootal,  Esq  G  D.  Whatman,  Esq 

Managing  Din  EC  lou.  Actuary  and  Re.si- 
Swinton  Boult,  Esq  dent  Secuktary. 

Resident  Sec.  Augustus  Hendriks  Esq 

Hy.  Thomson,  E.»q  Fikk  .Superi-ntendext 

T.  Septimus  Marks,  Esq 

BRANCH  OFFICE.'*. 

Bristol— 32  Corn  street.  I  Leeds — (15  Albion  street 


Dublin  —  1 
Green. 


College 


Manchester— 59  King 
street 


Q.fiEAT  NOET^EN  RAILWAY. 


Glasgow’ —  128  Ingram  J  Shcffijld— 17  Old  Hay- 
street.  1  market. 

North  British  and  mercan- 

TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  aud  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  17. 
days  from  the  25tb  in.st.  Receipts  may  be  had  of 
the  various  Agencies  and  Brauches,  aud  at  the 
Head  Office. 

London  .  *  .  .61  Threadncedle  street,  E.C. 

West-End  Office  8  Wftterh>  >  place,  S.  W. 


•autre.  -  ^^'^rd 

lecture  society, 

WALL,  LANGHAM 
Sunday  afternoons,  at  4  precisely. 

« Etq..  F.It.S.. 

Mm  Joot'TI  •“^ripUon,  f  1.  Payment  at 
wor,  10,,  6d.,  and  (reserved  seats),  Is. 

INSTITUTION  FOR 

diseases  OP  THE  SKIN. 

ParaiciAK— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS. 

227  Gray’s-inn  road,  King's 
Thursdays,  and  at  10 

•■’ridavt—Tn^vVni  ‘*^*^‘‘*  Wednesdays  and 
Morning  at  len  ;  evening,  from  .Six  till 

under  treatment  1,000 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


THIRD  CLASS  PASSENGERS  BY  ALL 
TRAINS. 

On  and  after  Monday,  Ist  April,  Third  Class 
Tickets  will  be  issued  over  all  parts  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  by  all  trains;  and  to  Shedield, 
Manchester,  Uverpool,  Lancasliire,  Yorkshire, 
North-Eastern  Stations,  Scotland,  &c  ,  Ac.,  by  all 
Through  Express  and  other  Trains. 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

General  Manager. 
King’s-cross  Station,  March,  1872. 

IMPERIAL  fire  INSURANCE 

JL  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  aud  17  Pall- 
maU,  8.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Lady-day  should  be  re¬ 
newed  before  9tn  April  or  the  same  will  become 
voi(L _ 

/CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

Established  in  1829. 

Office,  No.  2  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 
TnUSTEKS. 

The  Archbishop  of  Can-  The  Bisliop  Sumner 
terbury  The  Archdeacon  of 

The  Archbishop  of  Maidstone 
Dublin 

Chairman — Tlie  Archdeacon  of  MHiSf- 
MINSTER. 

Deputy -Chairman— ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 
Consulting  Actuary— Samuel  Brown,  Es<i. 
Actuary — Stewart  Uelder,  Esq. 

Physician — Dr  Stone,  13  V'igo  street. 

No  Commission  allowed,  aud  uo  Agents  em¬ 
ployed. 

Total  existing  Assurances  -  £4,956,105  0  0 

Total  Annual  Income,  exclusive 
of  reductions  in  Premiums  •  227,982  6  2 

Total  Funds  -  .  -  -  1,891,915  12  7 

Bonus  allotted  to  Members  at 
the  Eight  Quinquennial  Divl- 
slou  of  Profits  -  -  -  280,000  0  0 

Bonus  Reserve  Fund  -  -  45,453  15  5 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Report  with  a  I’ro- 
spectus  of  the  Society ;  the  Accounts  and  State¬ 
ments  filed  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  pursuant  to 
the  “Life  Assurance  Companies  Act  1870,’’  with 
a  short  introduction  by  the  Actuary  ;  and  Forms 
of  Proposal,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Office  personally  or  by  letter. 

5I.YTTHEW  HODGSON,  Secretary. 
N.B. — C'leraymcn  and  their  Wives,  and  the  , 
r>*I)itii*ns  of  Cler/ym.n  and  their  IVives.  are  in-  j 
vit.'d  to  111  tkc  Life  Assurances  tu  tliis  Society.  ; 


280,000  0 
45,453  15 


rpHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

i  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  aud 
MARINE  ASSURANCE.S. 

Inconvorated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 
Office— No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  Loudon,  E.C. 

West  E.vd  Aoexts. 

Messrs  Griudlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament  street, 
S.W. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  fur 
Insurances  due  at  Lady-day  are  ready  to  be 
delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  which  the 
Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration  at  moderate  rates  of  Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £4,960,918 

(exclusive  of  bonus  additions) 

Income — Premiums  . £162,478 

Interest .  03,747 

-  226,225 

Accumulated  premiums .  1,410.813 

Conics  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  .agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


Church  of  England  life 

AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU¬ 
TION,  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Sfiecial  allowances  from  the  Proprietors’  Fund 
made  to  Clergymen  and  Schoolmasters. 

Free  ’*  Policies  issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  I’remiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  aud  beneficial 
princiiile. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EM.MEN.8,  D.C.L., 
Sec:-etary. 
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STAR”  NIGHT  LIGHTS 


BURN  THE 


I  MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST 

149  STRAND,  LONDON  Wc  ' 

(^I  VES  instruction 
VT  MINERALOGY  and 


hcenix  fire  assurance 

COMPANY,  LOMBARD  STREET  and 


CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

Ettablished  In  17S2. 
Tbubtbwi  and  Dirbctorb 
Decimal  Burton,  Eiq. 

Traveri  Buxton,  Eiq. 

The  llonble  Jai.  Bjmg. 

John  Clutton,  Km. 

Octariuii  Edward  Coope, 

Kiq.  ^ 

John  Coope  Darli,  Eiq. 

George  Arthur  Fuller, 

Char?ei  Emanuel  Good* 
hart,  Kiq. 

Jamei  A.  Gordon,  Eiq., 

F.R8 


VA  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY  *** 

supply  Elementary  Collectioni  nt  *  It?® 
Rocks,  and  Foislls,  to  Illuitra?*  the 
Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes  Pac^e  " 

on  the  following  tenbs;  ’  «»»»««, 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabins  with 

Three  Trays  .  °  m  « 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with  ^  ® 

Fire  Trays .  k  » 

300  Specimens,  larger  in  Ca^et  *irit*i  *  ®  ® 

Eight  Drawers .  , 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet*wUh  ® 

Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  iUustrite 
Mineralogy  or  Geoloi^,  at  50 to 500  GuineuttSh 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  comu^ni 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branchi  5  sS? 
a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleuSto 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
In  the  more  expensive  Collection  s' some  of  th^ 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 


Osgood  Hanbury,  Jun. 
Esq. 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgson. 
K8q.,M.P. 

Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart..  M.P.,  F.R.8. 
John  Dorrien  Magens, 
Esq. 

John  Stewart  Oxley, 
Esq. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 
Wm.  James  Thompson, 
Esq. 

William  ^Yhitbread,  Esq. 

Auditors. 

John  Hodgson,  Esq.  Dudley  Robert  Smith,  Esq. 

Walter  Bird,  Esq. 

George  William  Lovell,  Secretary. 

John  J.  Broomfield,  Assistant-Secretary. 

Insurances  against  I.08s  by  Fire  are  effected  by 
thePlKENIX  COMPANY  upon  everv  deycrlp- 
tlon  <rf  Property,  In  every  part  of  the  World,  on 
the  most  favourable  Terms. 

The  promptitude  and  liberality  with  which  its 
•ngsgements  arc  always  met  by  this  Company 
are  well  known,  and  the  Importance  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Public  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  since  Its  establishment  it  has  paid  more 
than  Ten  Millions  Sterling  in  discharge  of  Claims 
for  Loises  by  Fire. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at 
Ladv  Dav  must  be  renewed  within  Fifteen  days 


DR  NAPIER’S 
EFFERVESCENT  SALINE  POWDEBS 
“TONIC,  ALTERATIVE,  AND 
APERIENT!  !!•’ 

Are  the  most  rational  remedial  ssents  in  alt 
cases  of  Enlarged  Liver,  Jaundice;  Hwnorr. 
hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstinate  Constipation,  and 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels. 

The  most  happy  results  have  been  obtained  br 
their  use  in  all  the  above  affectiona  ' 

Reference  permitted  to  those  benefited  u  beiiur 

S referable  to  publishing  TesUmonials,  which 
e  sent  on  application. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  28.  fid.  and  4s.  fid. ;  lentfrcefor 
8  stamps  extra  Bvm  T.  GARNER,  75  Allen  road 
Stoke  Newington,  N.  ’ 


be  effected. 


El  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES.  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MKNTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprieton  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  tbc  inferior 

preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  g(^s,  intb  a  viewto  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portuum  sqiare), 
and  18  lYinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


l^HCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

A  street  and  Charing  cross,  London.  Estab¬ 
lished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Paroels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrindisL 
GIBRALTAR)  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  J  day,  at  2  p.m. 

ALEXAN¬ 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
OALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 
(Cargo  only.) 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTCO-V. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sano.'  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  yean,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenbjf. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES, 

Of  12  Brook  street,  Hanover  square,  London, 
With  whom  originated  the  WORLD-FAMED 
168.  Trousers, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  many  thousand  cna- 
tomera  that  hia  Establishment  is  replete  with  the 
BEST  and  NEWEST  DESIGNS  for  GENTLE 
MEN’S  DRESS,  Elastic  Saxony  Twills  for  Morn¬ 
ing,  Frock,  and  Light  Overcoats,  Scotch,  Angola, 
and  West  of  England  Tweeds  for  Riding 
Trousers,  Elastic  Twills  for  Ladies*  Riding 
Habits.  The  Utile  Dulci  Vlcanas  Angolas  and 
Moss  Trooper  Tweeds  for  the  Loch,  Moor,  and 
Mountain  Suits,  at  Three  Guineas,  illustrative  of 
Scotland’s  beauteons  Heathers  ,  alM  the  R.  Y  8. 
Indigo  Blue  Yam  Dyed  Cheviots  for  Yachting, 
impervious  to  Wind  and  Weather. 

THE  GUINEA  TWEED  WATERPROOF 
OVERCOATS, 

all  Sizes  and  Colours,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES, 

Only  Address,  12  Brook  street,  Hanover  square, 
London,  W. — Established  1841. 


Every  Tliurs- 1  Every  Monday 
day,  at  2  p.m.  I  at  5  a.m. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  ••WOHOESTERSHIEE.'’  , 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,*'  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  aig«- 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flsTour. 


I  Monday,  April 
22,  at  5  a  m., 
and  every 
altorn  ate 
I  Mondaythere- 
J  after. 

Monday,  April 
22,  at  5  a.m., 
.and  every 
fourth  Mon¬ 
day  there- 
J  after. 

And  all  Ports  touchetl  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  Company. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  la  made  to  Paasengera  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  porta  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  aix  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  thoae  re-embarking 
within  twelve  inonthe. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BiUlter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Fndght, 
WHICH  HAVE  BKl^  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  appW  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


Atk  for  LEA  and  PEEEIXS’SATCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  througnoul 
the  World.  _ 

PURE  AERATED  WATKE8. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WAT£BS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemon^e,  Lithla.  sad  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potw.  „ 

CORKS  BRANDED.  tSde 

RUTHIN,**  and  every  label  "I?/ 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milUners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
then;  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  iwr  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  iiiarkeu  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 

Klee  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
ouming  Warehouse,  in  Regent  street.  R(>as(m- 
ablo  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
»t  a  great  savhig  to  families. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAItEllOUSE, 

_ 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street. 


DEBENTURES  at  6,54,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

—The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DKBKN- 
TURK.S  to  replace  othen  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  tliree  years  at  54  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  finer  cent,  per  annum  \  also 
for  loMcr  periods,  on  terms  to  be  aeoertalned  at 
the  Office  w  the  Company. 

.  K.  A.  CAMERON,  AeereUry. 
rakneraton  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.O. 


SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Best  and  eheapeet,  and  most  nutritious.  Of  all 
Grocers  and  Cnemlste.  Wholesale  at  8  and  9 


THE 


THE  CKLEBKAiz.^  .  j-g. 


^LD  COINS  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP  ; 

V/  Gold,  Silver  and  Cooper,  in  Greek,  Roman, 
]!.arlv  British.  Knalish,  Mratch,  etc.  List*  tf. 
Apply— W.  EUGLEbTON,  London  I1oum>, 
Dewsbury, 


Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or 
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TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

dividends  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  APRIL  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 


Bonds.  American 

S8RS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  S3  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABLISHID  1M2. 

Banxbbs:  London  and  Wbstminstiir,  Lothbdrt,  London,  E.C. 


printing  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c^  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

i  Ritects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  &c. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  buildings,  LONDON,  W.C., 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


from 
and  that 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BBEAEFAST. 

*  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natnral  laws 
the  operations  of  digestion  and 
*“d  by  a  careiul  application  of  the  fine 
well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
*’bich  may  save  us  many 
aeavy  doctors’  bills. ’’-Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

James  EPPSandCO.,  Homoeopathic  chemists, 
London. 

Also  uukera  of  Epps’s  Cacioine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  avenlng  beverage. 

water  holds  in 

“^tuit^Im.f.R,“'T.s®*ygTO  Gas,  the  vital  ele- 
•dteratire  U  is  a  decided  tonic  and 

food  dorina'Thf^*’  tts  special  action  on 

tto®  1*  wwliariv  andassimila- 

P«rdoJK  hilf.{Ja^‘^^«*o*’  tnvaUds.  Price  4b. 

^f»tory,  86  Long  acre,  and  aU  Dmggitto. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

S'TESZj  PESTS. 

8ot4  by  all  Dealeri  tliftNurboat  tha  World. 


aUlNIHE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINE  arises  flrom  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  sufR« 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceMlngs,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

Original  BIakxbs, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  S4  EASTCHKAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33  STRAyn,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSK, 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  tliat  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  da  . 
12  Tea  do. . 

2  Sait  do. . 

I  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
I  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 
1  Butter  Knife 


DB  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOBOOTNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advici  to  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  snd  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo- 
the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

•nd  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 

^'c'hToIi  0  D  Y  N  E  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Ccughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acta  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnohax,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 
Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Chlorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*,*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
bat  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  *  Lancet/  Dec.  81,  1864. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution.- Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browni  was 
undoabterily  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,*  18th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  2.s.  9d.,  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Soli  Manufactubbr, 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  BaiseU  itreet.  Blooimbiiry.  London* 


Electro- Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

1| 

Is 

cc^ 

Thread 

Pattern. 

tdS 

ffi 

£  s.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1  li  0 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

2  10  a 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  15  a 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

2  10  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  16  0 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

1  2  0 

1  10  0 

0  2  0 

0  3  0 

0  4  0 

0  4  0 

0  10 

0  1  fi 

0  2  0 

0  2  0 

0  9  0 

0  12  0 

0  11  0 

0  12  0 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

0  9  6 

0  10  6 

0  0  6 

0  13  0 

0  15  0 

,  0  16  0 

0  11  0 

0  13  0 

0  15  fl 

0  16  6 

0  2  fil  0  3  6 

0  6  0 

0  5  0 

0  5  6 

0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  9  0 

0  3  0 

0  4  0 

0  4  0 

0  6  0- 

0  2  6 

0  3  0 

0  3  6 

0  4  0 
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Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  708. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  TOs.  to  200s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the- 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  procesa 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  ta 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

Q  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  beat  quaUty. 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  O  0  .£1  2  o 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060> 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

{irices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78.  fid. 
lip  baths,  fVom  15s. ;  pen  h 
toil 


18,  13s.  Od. ;  sets  01 


i 


iict  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern. 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles. 
49s. 

QLACK’S  « STRAND”  RAZOR 

exrels  all  others.  Price  One  .^^hilling.  Sent 
free  to  anypart  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  Ir  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 
IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Eveiy  New  Design  always  on  Shoiv. 

Black  Fenders,  :is.  fid.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Feuders,  10s.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  Od. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  60s. 

Ifnproved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  fid.  to  SOs. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  fid.  to  Sfis. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  05s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  Os.  Od.  to  SOs. 

Papier  luu:h^  ditto,  308.  to  Ofis. 

Copper  Teakettles,  fis.  fid.  to  14a  fid. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

M^iumSet  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

LOGUE  GRATIK  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fendera  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Aa  No  person  should  furnish  without 
ene. 

EIBAHAHS  .  IL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  qmdity  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
..  ww  Label, 


LL 


on 


the  words  **  Kinaban’s 
and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  Oa  Great  Tltchfield  street, 
Oxford  street.  W . 
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FKAMrXON'S  TILL  OF  JfKALTH. 


MUSI  C. 


rpHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
I  tbo  *B»it  t*ffectlve  remcily  for  ’u<%c8tion, 
blliottx  and  Hvcr  compinints  Kwa 
drowiiMak  fiddinsM,  spn«in!*,  and  aAl  diAinleN 
of  tlM>  **omacIi  «nd  boweU ;  or,  whore  an  ocoa- 
sionni  aiM^eiil  It  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapfen. 


adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  tbeao  Pills  are  truly  excel  lent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  lighti  nervous  affections, 
blotclics.  pimples,  and  failowness  of  the  skin,  aud 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 
«Obtained  through  nny  Chenii't  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  lid.  aud  2s.  Od.  per  box. 


i^on  BLESS  THE  PRINCE  OF 

VJ  WAIiK.S. —National  song  with  chorus. 
Sung  by  Mdlle  Titiens  and  Mr  Sims  Reeves.  The 
song  is  so  well  kiiowm,  and  so  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  the  “Second  National  Anthem,’’ that 
we  need  only  say  it  Is  everylrody's  duty  to  be 
possessed  of  a  copy  of  3fr  Brinley  Richards's 
popular  composition.  4s. 

pOD  ffiESS  THE  PRINCE  OF 

vX  WALR.S.— An  easy  and  effective  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  above  for  the  pianoforte,  by  the  com- 
poser  of  the  original  song.  Sir  Brinley  Richards 
Is  always  happy  in  his  piano  arrangenjents.  4$. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEU.MATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
X  which  the  science  of  mo<lem  chemistry  has 
eonferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  lirst 
twenty  years  of  the  pnisent  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  coiisklereu  a  roniauce ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  sah  ty  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsuHcHcd  testimonials 
fW>m  persons  in  every  rank  of  liic,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  uo  restraint  of  diet  or  con- 
fluement  during  their  use,  aud.are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  anv  Vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
vendor.  Is.  li»L  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


C'lOI)  BLESS  THE  PRINCE  OF 

X  WA  LE.'S.— The  same  song  iu  the  form  of  a 
duet  for  the  piiuo/ortc,  also  arranged  by  Mr 
Brinley  Richards.  A  vigorous  and  brilliant 


tr.inseription.  4s 

Vide  ‘  Trencher's  Brighton  Record.’  Each  post 
free  at  hulf-prioe.  l..ondon :  Sole  Publishers, 
ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.,  New  Burlington 
street.  May  be  had  everywhere. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  WILD  WAVES 

SAYING?  3Ielody.  Bv  STEPHEN 
GLOVER.  Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte  by 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  (id.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

T  AV^INGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

J  J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST- 
ME.V1'S ;  contidning  an  extmiistive  Review  of 


the  BritlHh  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ae.,with  an  <*i]iim<THtion  of  Sale 
Invej*tn»«nts  paying  from  10  to  20  percent. 

G.  LAVIXGTON  and  A.  J'JiXXJNGTON,  G 
Threadueedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


GLOVER.  Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte  by 
BRINLEY  RICHARDS.  Is.,  free  by  post  24 
stnmps.  “  Like  all  the  arrangeinoiits  of  Jlr  Brin¬ 
ley  Richards,  the  above  is  marked  by  neatness, 
elegance,  musician-like  finish,  showlncss  without 
dlfflcnltv.  Mr  Glover  is  lucky  in  having  his 
melody 'thus  chastely  and  gracefully  set  off.’’— 
Vide  ‘  Musical  World.’  London :  Sole  Publishers, 
ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.,  New  Burlington 
street. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

rl^HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

X  SILVER _ The  REAL  NICKEL  SI  EVER. 

introduced  more  than  .30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTO.V.  when  plated  by  the  patent  process 
of  Messrs  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  the  best  article 
next  to  silver  tliut  can  be  einploved  ns  such, 


DINNEFORD’S  PLUri)  MAGNESIA. 


The  Me<Ilcal  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pun*  solution  of  Mag*  e^ia  as  tlio 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  sro.M.\CH, 
HEAUTBURN.  HEADACHE,  (JOLT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  iiiild  aperierit 
for  delicate  ennstitutiuns,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  I.VF.ANT.S. 


•Fiddle 

•Kings 

or  Old 

Bead 

Thread,  or 

Patterns. 

•Silver. 

1 

j  Shell. 

£  8.  d. 

£8.  d. 

£  8.  d.  £  s.  d. 

12  Table  Fks.  or  S 

pns.,  1  10  . 

2  1  . 

22  .25  . 

12  Des.'^ert  do.  ( 

0.  12. 

I  7  . 

1  10  .ill  . 

12  Tea  Spoons  ... 

.  14  . 

.  19  . 

11.12. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHE.MIST.S, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LO.NDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


BOUD AULT’S  PEPSIN E  POWDER. 


taken  by  dyspenlics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounc«*). 


of  one  ounc«*). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 

imvi, 

eOLK  .MBD.iL.  P.\ni3  EXIlIUITtO.V,  18;7, 
SII.VKII  MEDVr.,  18C8. 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 


since  IcSoI. 

BiUDnULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHtRnY),  4.^  AHO  8s. 
Delicious  and  agreeable  to  ta'ice,  and  superior  to 


all  others. 

BOUDAULT'S  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
I’arls. 


These  are  ns  strongly  plated  and  In  every 
respect  at  least  equal  to  what  other  Houses  are 
selling  ns  iheir  first  quality  at  very  much  higher 
prices. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Tal»re  Sp.mns  and  Forks . .^1  28  per  dozen. 

Dessert  do  ,  10s . Tea  Sijoons,  10s. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sots  from  Cd  t-Ts  to  .•£21  l^s. 
Dish  (’overs  from  €»  to  .€'26.  Corner  Dishes  from 
X7  10s  to  i.'lH  lf<.s  the  8<*t  of  four.  Warmers, 
£7  2s  Od  to  .£l.')  l.'is.  Biscuit  Boxe.s,  12s  to  £5  .Is. 
Cruet  and  Idcpior  Fr.iine.s,  &c.,  at  proportionate 
prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fi.sh- Eating  Knives, 
Forks,  an  i  Carvers.  All  kinds  of  replating  done 
by  tbe  patent  proeesa, 

WriLLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

W  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 
appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
send.s  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  850 
lllustiations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 30  O.xford  street,  W.;  1,  I  A,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newninn  street;  4,  !i,  ami  0  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering 

;;oo<ls  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
(inirdom  l>y  Railway  is  tritliiig. 

W I LLI A  M  S.  BU Ir TON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  tixed  rate. 


A.  and  M.  Z1MMER.MANN,  7  Feun  court, 
Lond<m,  E.C. 


May  be  obtained  through  ail  (.'hemists. 


HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.  —  rnwholesoiiic  ('luinges.— This 


Now  ready,  88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is. ;  in  cloth,  28.* 

tht;  woman  question. 

PArPM’.s  Uepuinted  riio.\i  ‘  The  E.\a.min£r.’ 


rh.ingcablc  weather  is  ca using  much  sickness  mid 
e.xerting  the  most  powerful  intluencc  in  deranging 
the  secretions  of  tlie  bodv.  Alternating  chills  and 
heats  so  derange  thec.nplllury  circul.'itiuii  that  the 
liver,  stoniacli,  or  lungs  must  become  disurdered. 
llollowav's  Ointment,  well  rul»bed  over  the.se 

Iiarfs  twice  a  day,  iiroves  the  quickest,  safest,  and 
test  corrective.  It  penetrates  the  skin,  enters 
the  deeper  structures,  purities  their  blood,  rouses 
torpid  organs  to  more  active  exertion,  cleanses 
their  substance,  eipialises  their  circulation,  and 
n-iiders  their  secretions  abundant  without  aunoy- 
ing.  Irritating  or  in  any  way  depressing,  much 
less  exhausting,  the  vital  forces.  Holloway’s 
medicaments  afford  an  easy  means  of  curing 
coughs,  colds,  luflueuzoe,  aud  asthinatio  affeetious. 


CONTENTS : 

The  Female  Franchise;  Women’s  Electoral 
Disubihtie.s  ;  “  The  Woman  (Question  ;  ’’  The 

Vice  of  Cciitentuient ;  Women  and  War ;  Women 
aud  M'orl: ;  Dowries ;  The  Law  of  Breach  of 
Promisi*;  The  Novel- Reading  Disease;  Rising  in 
life;  Tile  Education  of  Women;  Mother’s 
Wrongs. 

The  “  Papers  ropriuied  from  the  *  Examiner,’  ’’ 
and  entltleu  “  The  IVoman  Question.’’  embrace  a 


Price  2s.  6d.,  or  by  post,  2s.  8d.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

X^HO’S  WHO,  for  1872.  Coutaininp( 
»  V  the  List  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Nobility,  and  Judges  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom,  Kuglish  and  Foreign  Ambassadors, 
Officers  of  the  Anuy  aud  Navy,  &o  .  and  an 
Obituary  of  1871. 

A.  II.  BAILY  and  CO ,  Comhill,  E.C. 


though  short,  arc  eminently  suggestive.  .  .  Tiie 
pauiplilct  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every 
sensible  man.  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does 
not  open  tlie  nilniLs  of  many  to  new  views  on  this 
great  subject.” — The  Metroimlitan. 

G.  H.  LAPHAM,  U  Wellington  street.  Strand. 


MISS  BUADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


The  New  Novel,  bv  the  Autliorof  *  Lady  Audley’s 
Secret,’  <Sce.  In  .3  voU.,  at  all  Libraries. 


J^|OBERT  AIN.SLEIGH. 


•THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


GOLDEN  KEYS,  a  to1». 

The  GTJEEN  of  ths  BFGIMElffT 

By  KATHARINE  KING.  3vols. 

“  A  charming  fresh,  cheery  novel  R, 
are  rare  and  welcome.”— Speefator  ' 

“  fn  spite  of  little  defects  ‘  The  Queo-,  of  ii, 
Regiment’  maybe  pronounced  a  sm-co!Lf.i 
attractl  ve  novel.  1 1  is  amusing  and  to  .1 
tent,  original ;  the  style  is  Biniple  and  V 
aud  the  tone  is  healthy  tliroughout 

HOPE  DEFERRED.  ByE  iz/p 
A  BRIDGE  of  GLASS.  By  F  w 

ASTON  KO  Y  AL.  By  the  Anther  of 

‘  St  Olave’r,’  3  vols. 

‘“Aston  Royal’  aNmnds  with  lienutle*  mni.i, 
clever  writing,  and  that  thorough  Infit  S 
human  nature  which  made  ‘  St  Olave's’M  u 
sally  and  deservedly  popular.”— Messenger 

BRDNA’S  REVENGE  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Caste,’  &c.  3  vols. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers, 


Now  ready,  price  Os.,  . 

rpHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIFW 

X  .  NEW  SERIES.  '  ‘ 

No.  LXXXII.  APRIL,  1872. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  Trial  by  Judge,  and  Trial  by  Jurr. 

II.  The  Political  Reconstruction  of  GennsnT 

III.  The  University  College  of  Wales.  ^  ’ 

IV.  India:  The  Mnsalman  Panic. 

V.  Christian  Theology  and  Modem  Pcoptf. 
cism. 

VI.  Napoleon  the  First  — The  Man. 

VII.  The  Migration  of  Labour. 

V 1 1 1.  The  Question  of  Race  in  France. 

IX.  Spiritualism  and  its  Kvidenccs. 

X.  The  Distribution  of  Representation. 
Contemporary  Literature:—!.  Theology  and 
Phllosopliy.— 2.  Politics,  Sociology,  Voyajre!i 
and  Travels. — 3.  Science,-^.  History  and  JUo. 


and  Travels. — 3.  Science,-^.  History  and  JUo. 
grapliy.-5.  Belles  Lettres.— 6.  Art. 

Loudou :  TUUBNEK  and  CO., (X)  ratemofter 
row. 


''pHE 


Price  28.  f)d. 

THEOLOGICAL 


REVIEW. 


1.  The  Development  of  Opinion  in  the  Early 
Christian  Church. — II.  By  (the  laU)  J.  J.  Tayler, 
B.A. 

2.  Herder  as  Theologian :  I.  —  Biographical. 
By  J.  Frederick  Smith. 

3.  Coleiiso  on  the  Pentateuch.  Part  VI.  By 
Presbyter  Anglieaniis. 

4.  Tlieisin,  Atlieism,  and  the  Problem  of  Eril 
By  Moiicuro  D.  Conway. 

5.  Islam  in  India.  By  A.  C.  Lyall. 

6.  St  Paul  and  the  Nero  Le^nd.  By  C.  J- 

Monro,  M.A.  _  _ 

7.  Christianity  and  Modem  Scepticism.  Byvtij 
Kegan  I’aul,  M.A. 

8.  Drunkenness  and  Legislation.  By  Charlw 

Beard,  B.A.  _  , 

Publishers :  Blessrs  WILLIAMS  and 
GATE,  14  Henrietta  street,  Covent  gsrdfn. 
London,  and  20  South  Frederick  street,  Edin¬ 
burgh^ _ _ _ _ 

^PHE  BRITISH  QUAKTEKLY 

X  REVIEW.  No.  CX.  for  .APRIL,  U  BOW 

ready,  price  Os. 

CONTBSTS : 

I.  The  Poetiy  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

II.  Modern  Newspapers. 

III.  The  American  Civil  War. 

IV.  Pope  and  his  Editors. 

V.  The  Licensing  System. 

VI.  Sir  Henry  Holland's  Recollections. 


VIII.  The  Nonconformist  coniercnce  ■*  — 

IX.  Contemporary  Literature. 

London:  HODDEU  and  STOUGHTON, 2? 
Paternoster  row.  _ 


Just  published, 


C< LING  and  STONE.  Vol.  J.  PriJ 

lO  f)S.  This  Volume  contains  the  Rev  tn 


f,s .  This  Volume  contai  s  i  nc  *  y,,V  IJibk. 
Voyscy’s  Lectures  on  Ratlonalisiu  an  .. 

Vdi-owoii  A  Hrlrpsw  til  the  Parishioners  of  * 


FaJeVelirddVe^tethVParlshioner^ 
and  the  Sov^n  Sermons  on  (  hnst,  k  .  « 

Published  hy  the  Rev.  C.  '"VnuuXK- 
Ilousf:,  Dultvicli,  S.K. ;  and  Nl^r 
and  CO.,  60  Paternoster  row,  K.C. _ ^ 

Illustrated  with  full-pri^c  enjh'vings,  *^‘’* 

cloth.  103.  6d., 


ciotn,  103.  ^  . , 

TPOXE’S  BOOK  of  Ml* 

I-  Np,o. 


NER,  M.A.  A  New 

I’operv,  and  additions  by  tlie  R 

COBBIN.  M.A.  rnneru  I*” 

I^oiidoii:  WILLIAM  TEGO,  rincru 

Cheapsidu. 


I^.i.lun  :  Hetnell,  of  Putney,  at  Ids  Printing-office.  16  Little  Pultcnev  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  o 

SATi'nD  vr  aW  o  isr>  I'X  Gihtavl-.s  Hakdi.m;  Lapha.m,  9  Wellington  stn-et,  S.rmd,  In  the  afore-aia  v 
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